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Art  I.  L  Trartls  along  the  Mediterranean  and  Parts  adjacent;  iu 
Company  with  the  Eurl  of  Belmore,  during  the  Veurs  1816-17-18 : 
rxU'iiding  as  far  as  the  Second  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  Jeruaulein, 

.  Damascus,  Balbcc,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  by  Plans  and  other  Engrav- 
ings.  By  Robert  Richardson,  M.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xiv,  1064. 
Price  11.  4s.  London.  1822. 

1  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean^  from  1815  to  1820.  In 
Furtherance  of  the  Objects  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  *Uy 
the  Rev.  William  Jowett,  M.A.  One  of  the  Ueprescnlatives  of  tb« 
Society,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  James  Connor, 
cliicdy  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  8vo.  pp.  434.  Price  10s.  London.  1822* 

IN  our  article  on  Missions  in  a  recent  Number,  we  cited  a 
*  remark  of  Mr.  Douglas,  that  the  physician  is  the  best  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Mahommedan  countries.  In  that  sacred  character, 
for  such  it  is  esteemed,  he  may  traverse  all  parts  in  safety,  may 
zain  admission  to  the  harem  and  the  mosque,  and,  in  spite  of 
nis  despised  creed,  carry  away  the  homage  and  even  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  Moslem  patients.  The  very  interesting  volumes  of 
Dr.  Richardson  supply  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  correct- 
and  importance  of  the  remark.  In  no  other  character 
could  he  have  penetrated  with  impunity  the  thrice  sacred  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  the  Mahommedan  holy  of  holies;— 
pound  which,  since  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  no  Christian 
feet  have  been  suffered  to  profane,  and  which  not  all  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  noble  Traveller  in  whose  company  our  Author  vi- 
rited  Jerusalem,  w'^as  sufficient  to  procure  him  admission  to  tread. 
So  far  does  an  English  lord  rank  below  an  English  physi- 
oitn  in  those  countries,  that  Dr.  Richardson  was  four  times 
permitted  to  enter,  in  company  with  some  of  the  principal  Turks 
.  tt>  Jerusalem,  and  at  their  invitation,  the  sacred  enclosure,  which 
funk,  and  wealth,  and  title,  was  altogether  inaccessible.  The 
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simple  explanation  of  a  fact  bo  ditlicult  to  reconcile  wiili  the 
mercenary  character  of  the  Turks,  is,  that  all  over  the  East  the 
person  of  the  physician  is  sacred  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  iq 
that  he  is  not  liefd  to  polluU*  hy  his  touch  or  presence  tlie  holy 
places  which  would  not  endure  a  Frank  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances.  Thus  one  prejudice,  in  this  instance,  casts  out  another; 
as  some  poisons  have  in  particular  cases  the  virtues  of  an  anti¬ 
dote.  Tliis  kind  of  evil  spirit  may  still  be  expelled  hy  whoso¬ 
ever,  after  the  example  of  his  Divine  Master,  should  go  abost 
healing  the  diseases  of  the  body  ;  and,  as  in  the  early  miracle*, 
the  cure  of  the  body  mav  but  precede  the  cure  of  the  soul.  ' 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  iRichardsou's  Travels  relates  to  Egypt 
and  Nubia;  but,  as  we  take  it  for  granted  that  our  readers  will 
be  impatient  to  get  to  Jerusalem,  we  shall  reverse  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  volumes,  and  commence  our  account  of  their  con¬ 
tents  with  the  Autlior*s  departure  from  Cairo,  having  Uis  facs 
set  to  go  to  the  lioly  city.  Tlie  route  of  the  noble  Travellers 
lay  across  the  desert  of  Suez,  and  we  have  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  mode  of  journeying.  The  second  day  eRct 
they  had  plunged  fairly  into  the  desert,  they  had  a  most 
fatiguing  ride  under  a  burning  sirocco. 

*  The  poor  pilgrims  in  tlic  company,  who  were  travelling  with  a  snadl 
quantity  of  water,  an<l  anxious  to  husband  it  lest  acciclent  should  dilaia 
us  longer  in  the  desert  than  \vc  cxpcctiHi,  or  who  carried  no  flask  along 
with  diem,  and  had  kept  with  us  a  great  way  a-hcad  of  the  canacls,  camt 
tailing  up  with  parched  lips,  flushed  face,  and  turgid  eyes,  like  to  start 
from  their  sockets,  and  lH.'ggeil  if  we  bad  any  water,  to  givo  lliem  a  link 
to  cool  their  mouths.  It  was  irD|M>bsible  to  be  deaf  to  such  u  request, 
however  much  wo  might  wish  to  husband  our  store;  and  yet  (here  vti 
no  cause  ft>r  apprehen^ioni  for  we  had  more  than  enough  ;  but  under 
the  idea  that  it  would  fail  short,  even  those  of  the  party  who  might  U 
considered  as  the  Ix'st  entith  d  to  indulge,  had  wo  been  on  short  allow¬ 
ance,  obstinately  held  out,  and  though  pressed  and  really  in  want  of  it, 
denied  themsehes  the  gratification,  lest  a  more  urgent  period  'ihould 
arrive,  when  a  drop  of  woitir  would  be  called  for  as  if  to  save  a  lik.j 
Often  have  I  seen  the  flask  of  water  pushed  away  by  the  hand^  wbea  1 
well  knew  the  parclw'd  throat  required  its  quenching  aid.  it  waa  kr* 
possible  to  see,  and  not  to  admire  the  lee  ling  and  spirit  that  dictated  tki 
refolation,  or  vwr  to  forget  the  countenance  that  spoke  the  need  of  the 
beverage  that  the  hand  put  by.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  181,  Vt. 

The  halting^plac^  WH!S  in  a  low,  wind-swept  valley,  under 
urecipitmm  sand-bank,  which  towered  to  the  neight  of  lOOfeek 
Hera  tl»«  Travellers  were  told  there  was  water,  although  eveiy 
inch  of  the  surhtce  was  dry  sand,  and  not  aii  indication  of  th® 
prweioga  fluid  wtes  visible.  The  Sheikh  of  the  caravan,  b^* 
ever,  proceeded  to  clear  away  the  ‘  arenaceous  accumulatipul 
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fyo0  t  very  unlikely  8not.  which  «oon  exhihite*!  »igns  of  wnter 
beneath,  ringing,  as  ne  bnsketted  out  the  sand,  in  an  nppfo- 
pfitte  Arab  tune,  Allah  a  ma  wil  fater:  which  answered  in 
theavnie  strain  by  his  assistant  in  the  process,  El  Moyeta^wll 
hater:  i.  c.  Cod,  we  give  thee  praiw,  and  do  thou  give  us  water, 

t  ’ 

•  Tbu»  tWy  continued  di^;;ing  and  sinaing  for  about  ten  niinuteki 
ibeo  abundance  of  tiie  wished  for  Huid  flowed  ama’ui.  At  tbu  joyful 
aght,  roen,  women,  dogs,  and  asses,  alt  crowded  round,  eager  to  dip 
ibtir  lips  in  the  wave.  It  was  handed  round,  basin  after  basin,  as  fast 
as  they  could  be  emptied  and  filled.  We  all  drank  of  it,  and  thongb  it 
wti  muddy  and  brackish  in  the  cxtren>e,  our  6rst  sentiment  was  that  of 
sni^rsal  approbation.  “  It  is  extremely  good,'*  fell  from  every  tohguc 
afirr  it  had  tasted  the  water.  We  tried  it  a  second  time  ;  but  the  voice 
of  applause  stuck  in  our  throats,  when  the  welcome  sound,  “  the  camels 
ire  arrived,*'  played  upon  our  ears.  On  looking  up,  we  saw'  them 
$rrftching  their  picturesque  and  graceful  necks  over  the  ridge  of  sand, 
mkI  directing  their  march  to  u  pleasant  valhiy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lull  under  which  we  were  sitting.  With  the  arrival  of  the  caravan,  fri'sh 
ciodidates  for  water  tame  up  to  the  well,  to  whom  we  gave  ))lacc,  and 
{vocefded  to  the  other  si<le  of  the  mound,  to  superintend  and  assist  in 
lurming  our  encampment.  'I'hc  hres  were  immediately  lighted,  the 
Uwus  of  burden  unloaded,  the  tents  pitched,  and  in  a  slmrt  time  a  Com- 
lufttble  dinner  and  a  good  glass  of  wine  consoled  us  for  the  fatigiM-s  of 
tW  day. 

*  As  the  shades  of  night  closed  in  upon  us,  the  light  of  our  fires 
gkitned  back  in  reflection  from  the  banks  of  sand  with  which  we  were 
Mirmunded’;  and  the  iniinbers  of  each  small  party  collected  round 
ib«T  little  hearth,  smoking  their  pipes,  drinking  their  Coffee,  and  reposing 
after  their  fatigues,  presented  a  tranquil  and  happy  prospect,  and  set^med 
to  the  spectator  at  a  distance,  as  if  we  had  encamped  in  a  focuaof  light, 
last  Tfighl's  meditation  held  them  mute :  they  had  then  just  ivifered  on  a* 
j<aimfy  which  might  be  attended  with  suffering;  and  htwl  nol  advanced^ 
«ifticiently  far  to  enable  them  to  talk  of  their  fatigues,  or  the  probability 
of  themselves  or  their  animals  holding  out  to  its  termination.  Hut  the 
vigiwthat  remained  after  this  day’s  fatigue,  roused  their  confidence  and 
produced  conversation.  At  an  early  hour  the  Mussulman  retired  to  Ills 
pnyers;  the  Christian  pilgrims  having  assembled  together,  sang  hyntna 
of  thanksgivings  and  praise;  and  all  gave  themselves  to  rest.  The  desert 
hike  spot  in  which  man  is  all  to  his  Maker,  and  nothing  to  the  world.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  \gS,  4. 

The  palm-trees  which  relieve  the  eye  in  some  parts  of  the 
are  supposed  to  sprmg  from  date-stones  left  ^  in  thohe 
*^*by  the  traveller.  Variona  low  shrubs  and  vej^tables  affv* 
found  grovrinp  on  the  highest  mounds  of  sand.  In  the  rallcys,  * 
^  road  was  frequently  observed  to  be  covered  with  a  •  white 
*  eftorescence’,  which  proved  to  be  common  salt.  El  Arisch, 
upon  a  slight  elevation  of  limestone  rock,  'amid  wreaths 
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•  of  drifting  saud,*  i«  deficrihed  as  having  the  appearance,  m 
spite  of  the  heat  of  .the  brilliant  sun.  of  a  fortress  in  the  midit 
of  snow.  Here  they  were,  however,  out  of  the  desert.  Tws 
days  more  brought  tnem  to  the  village  of  Dair,  the  first  in  iht 
ashalic  of  Acre.  No  perceptible  line  of  division  marks  tht 
oundary  of  the  two  governments.  Beautifully  undulatin<^ 
plains,  covered  with  Hacks  and  herds,  with  here  and  there  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  of  barley,  lentils,  and  tobacco,  here  met  the  eyeu 
Among  the  patients  who  crowded  round  the  Author,  both  at  El 
Arisch  and  at  Dair,  some  were  sick,  others  wished  for  phyiic 
against  they  should  be  sick  ;  but  at  the  latter  place  were  soiue 
who  had  to  exhibit,  in  severe  sabre-wounds,  the  marks  of » 
skirmish  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  village. 

*  Strife  belwccii  the  ilitTercut  villugers  and  lla*  dift'erent  herdsmen  heir, 
exists  still,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  The  country 
has  often  changed  masters  ;  but  the  habits  of  the  natives,  both  in  tbs 
and  in  other  rcsjH'cls,  have  been  nearly  stationary.  Abraham  wti  a 
Hedoween;  and  I  never  saw  a 'fine  venerable  looking  sheikh  busied 
among  his  flocks  and  herds,  that  it  did  not  remind  me  of  the  holy  patrurcu 
himself.’ 

(In7a  still  retains  marks  of  its  ancient  strength  and  conse- 
quence.  The  town  and  burying  ground  occupy  the  summit  of 
a  mound,  about  two  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base:  its 
mosques  and  pleasure-gardens,  which  abound  with  tall,  spreading 
sycamores,  gave  it  a  picturesque  and  comfortable  air.  The  in* 
hubituiits  are  computed  to  be  between  two  and  three  thousand. 
Tlie  ruins  of  Askeloii  (pronounced  Ascala-an)  lie  about  an 
hour's  distance  out  of  the  direct  line  of  march  to  Ashdod. 
(Shdo-od.)  This  once  proud  city,  the  birth-place  of  Herod  ] 
the  Great,  is  now  without  an  inhabitant. 

‘  The  position  of  Askcloii  is  strong:  the  walls  are  built  on  the  topef 
a  ridge  of  rock,  that  winds  round  the  town  in  a  sc  mi-circular  direction, 
and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea.  The  foundations  remain  all  the 
way  round  :  the  walls  are  of  great  thickness,  and  in  some  places  of  C0«* 
slderablc  height,  and  flanked  wiili  towers  at  different  distances.  Patchei  \ 
of  die  wall  preserve  their  original  elevation;  hut,  in  general,  it  isroiiicJ 
throughout,  and  thc"^  materials  lie  scattered  around  the  foundation,  or 
rolled  down  the  hill  on  cither  side.  The  ground  falls  within  the  walls  in 
the  same  tnanuer  that  it  does  without :  the  town  was  situated  in  the  hol¬ 
low,  so  that  no  part  of  it  could  be  swn  from  the  outside  of  the  walls. 
Numerous  ruined  houses  still  remain,  with  small  gardens  intcrsperied 
among  them.  We  passed  on  through  the  centre  of  the  ruins,  and  aboot 
the  middle  of  them  came  to  a  ruined  temple  or  theatre,  part  of  which 
had  bi'on  lately  cleared  out  by  the  exertions  of  the  Lady  Hester  Stai^ 
ho|H:.  A  lew  columns  of  grey  granite,  and  one  of  red,  with  an  unusoally 
large  proportion  of  feldspar,  and  some  portions  of  the  walls,  arc  all  H** 
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vere  then  visible  of  thi^  exteusivo  cdifi(*c.  In  the  highoit  part  of  the 
town,  vvf  found  the  remains  of  a  Christian  conventf  close  upon  the  sea, 
viih  s  'veil  of  excellent  water  beside  it.  The  sea  beat  strongly  against 
ibc  bank,  on  which  the  convent  stands,  and  six  prostrate  columns  of 
gfty  granite,  which  we  saw  half  covered  with  the  waves,  attest  the  cfl'ects 
of  its  encroach nicnlb/  Vul.  II.  pp,  202,3. 

Thus  strikingly,  remarks  Dr.  Richardson,  is  the  prophecy  of 
Zerhariah  fultillrd,  that  “  the  Kin^  shall  perish  from  Gaza, 
**  and  Askelon  shall  not  be  inhabited.”  They  pitched  their 
tents  for  the  ni«rht  in  the  rich  pasture  land  near  the  site  of  Aah- 
dod,  (the  Azotiis  of  the.  New  Testament,)  where  they  could 
neither  discover  nor  hear  of  any  ruins.  The  next  day's  route 
brought  them  to  .lafih,  where  their  en^^ement  with  the  caravan 
from  Cairo  terminated.  Here  the  party  rested  for  two  days, 
and  tlien  set  forward  for  Jerusalem  under  the  protection  of  the 
Governor  of  Jalfa.  In  about  two  hours  and  a  half  from  their 
leaving  Ramla,  they  entered  uj)on  the  hill  country  of  Judea,- 
which  is  very  graphically  descrioed. 

*  The  aspect  of  the  country  was  now  become  bleak,  the  trees  both 
ffw  and  small,  the  grass  withered  from  the  little  depth  of  soil,  hard,  and 
of  a  bad  quality.  Kor  sometime  before  wc  reached  the  mountains,  wc 
bpt  lu>kii):^  up  at  their  dusky  sides,  as  they  rose  in  towering  grandeur 
to  the  height  of  about  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet,  covered  with 
kUDbunU  grass;  here  and  there  disclosing  strips  of  the  bare  horizontal 
rock,  and  diversified  with  a  few  bushy  trees  that  stood  at  very  unfriendly 
Slid  forlorn  distances  from  each  other.  Having  entered  the  mountain 
defiles,  ^c  moved  along  a  deep  and  most  uncomfortable  track,  covered 
with  big,  sharp  stones,  sometimes  down  a  steep  and  almost  precipitous 
drtcciu,  ^\hieh  obliged  us  to  alight  and  lead  oiir  mules  ;  at  other  times 
ilong  the  dry,  stony  bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  which  wc  had  to  cross  and 
rrcross  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  yards ;  at  other 
liiuc*  wc  climbed  a  heavy  and  lengthened  ascent,  with  only  a  few  shrubs 
between  us  and  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Thus  we  continued  ascending 
Mil  (icsceuding,  one  while  round  the  projecting  base  of  the  mountain, 
wother  while  winding  in  the  hollow  curve  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
tkeir  circular  edges,  till  about  one  o'clock,  when  we  Stopped  to  refresh 
the  aaimals,  having  arrived  at  a  well  of  good  water,  bwidc  a  ruined 
♦difice,  .that  seemed  to  have  been  erected  as  a  military  station  to  guard 
ihtt  pass. 

‘  Tk*  hills,  from  the  commencement  of  the  mountain  scenery,  arc  all 
of  a  round  handsome  shape,  meeting  in  the  base,  and  separated  at  the 
tops,  not  in  peaks  or  pointed  ucuminations,  but  like  the  gradual  retiring 
of  two  round  balls,  placed  in  juxta-position.  Their  sides  arc  partially 
Covered  with  earth,  which  nourishes  a  feeble  sprinkling  of  withered 
grass  with  here  and  there  a  dwarf  tree  or  solitary  shrub.  They  arc  not 
tuscvpiible  of  cultivation,  except  on  the  very  summit,  where  wc  saw  the 
plough  going  iu  several  places.  They  might  be  terraced,  but  there  arc 
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noir»c«ot  Uuir  cvtT  having;  Ikhmj  kd.  'I'hc  rock  crop^  out  io  many 
pUci**,  tiut  never  in  pn-cipitoiis  cUif* :  the  iiratii  are  horizontal,  and  in 
many  pl.ices  liavo  esactly  the  uppcjianco  of  the  stone  courses  in  a 
huihiinj;.  'i  lie  U*aiut»*s  of  ilie  whole  scenery  brought  strongly  ni 
ircolicciion,  the  ride  from  S^nqnha^  to  Leail-hills  in  Scotland;  and  m 
those  wIh)  h.i\e  visited  this  interesting  part  of  my  native  country,  I  can 
a't^tire  ih'  in,  the  comp  vrlson  gives  a  favourable  representation  of  the 
liills  of  Judea.  But  llu  re  are  two  remarkable  points  of  difference :  in 
the  northern  scenery,  the  traveller  passes  over  an  excellent  road,  and 
iraveU  among  an  honest  and  industrious  population,  where  the  conversih 
non  of  the  coninionest  people  w  ill  often  delight  and  surprise  the  man  ot 
letters.  But  amonu  the  l-illsof  l*alcsline,  the  road  is  almost  impa'«sibif, 
and  the  traveller  tiiids  liim>elt  among  a  set  of  infanious  and  ignurim 
Uneves,  who  would  cut  his  throat  for  a  lartliing,  and  rob  him  of  his  pro* 
{riiyfoi  the  mere  pleasure  of  d»)ing  it.*  Vol.  ll.  pp. 

This  is  not  the  direction  in  which  to  approach  Jernsalptn 
with  advanta'ge.  Whatever  emotions  may  he  called  up  by  the 
recollections  connected  with  that  most  g^iiilty  and  mihappy 
spot,  the  first  view  of  the  modern  town,  to  the  traveller  from 
Jalfa  or  Jiethlehom.’**  is  ill  adapted  to  impress  the  imagination. 
The  distinctness  of  the  following  description  vruiches  for  its 
accuracy  :  it  is  worth  whole  pages  of  rhapsody  j)enued  in  the 
closet. 

*  These  plain  embattled  walls  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  mountain  track, 
do  they  inclose  the  city  of  Jerusalem?  That  hill  at  a  distance  on  our 
left,  supporting  a  croj)  of  barley,  and  crowned  with  a  half-ruined  hoary 
in.iusion,  is  that  the  Mount  of  Olivrs?  Where  was  the  Temple  of 
Stdoinon,  und  wIumc  is  Mount  Zion,  the  glory  of  the  w  hole  earth  ?  The 
c'ud  of  a  h»ffy  and  conliguons  mountain  houmls  our  view  beyond  the 
city  on  the  Sonili.  An  in  iulaietJ  rock  peaks  upon  our  right, t  and  « 
hro.id,  tlat-topi'i’d  inountnin,^  lurnfwed  by  the  plough,  slope's  down  upon 
our  left,  d  he  city  is  straight  before  us;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  standi 
ill  n  hollow  that  opens  to  the  Kast,  and  the  walls  being  built  Ujion  ibc 
higher  ground  on  the  Norlli,  and  on  the  West,  prevent  the  interior  fr>fn 
being  seen  in  this  direction.  We  path  dow  n  the  gentle  descent,  coTcitd 
with  welllniJden  gras>,  which  neither  the  sun  nor  the  passtmgers  had  )Vl 
deprived  id  its  verdure  The  grouml  sinks  on  our  right  into  wh»l  h«s 
been  cal hal  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  ilinnom,  which,  at  the  Nonh-wt*l 
ctiincrol  the  wall,  Ineomes  a  broad  diTp  ravine,  that  piisscs  the  gate  of 

•  Dr,  C’l.irke  entered  Jerusalem  by  the  Daniascns  gate.  He  confess^ 
th^t  there  is  no  other  point  of  view  where  the  city  is  scon  to  so  lUUCa 
advantage,  not  even  from  the  Mount  of  f)livc**,  wliieh  gives  too  miiehttf 
*  bud's  rye  view  .  Still,  his  d<''^<  riplion  of  the  city  is  much  Iw  florid. 

I  C’alled  by  fhe  .\uihoi,  Mr»uiit  ihon. 

:  Supp  ujcJ  to  be  Scopo,  where  Titus  encamped. 
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Vadi  or  Ikihlcht'in,  and  ruas  ulon^  the  wcttern  wall  of  the  city****** 
I'br  ruiii»  arc  at  the  gates,  but  nothing  of  the  graiuleur  of  the  city  ap* 
V’ol.  II.  pp.  ‘236,7. 

We  arc  indebted  to  Dr.  Richardson  for  by  far  the  most  in- 
tilligiblc.  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  most  accurate  account  of 
the  lopograpliy  of  Jerusalem  that  has  yet  appeared,  llis  ichno- 
pniplueal  plan,  while  it  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  those 
given  by  Rococke,  Sandys,  Shaw,  Jolitl'e,  and  others,  diifers 
from  them  materially  in  some  particulars,  while  it  completely 
overthrows  the  hypothesis  of  a  recent  traveller  relative  to  the 
situation  of  Mount  Zion.  On  this  point,  we  must  frankly  con¬ 
fess,  that  we  have  been  misled  hy  the  seductive  plausibility  of 
that  Icanied  and  accomplished  Writer,  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  ;  con- 
liriiud  as  his  statements  seemed  to  he  hv  the  representations  of 
Mr.  Ihickingham,  (which  we  now  tiud  to  be  even  still  less  tnist- 
worthy,)  and  with  nothing  to  oppose  to  tliem  hnt  vague  descrip- 
liaiis  founded  on  the  apocryphal  information  of  monkish  cice- 
ronrs.  Our  opinion  was  not  hastily  formed,  but  it  was  built  on 
fjilliicious  data ;  and  as  we  have  now  reason  to  he  satisfied  that 
it  was  ill  some  points  erroneous,  we  must  entreat  the  patience 
ut  our  readers,  while  we  assign  our  reasons  both  for  our  ex- 
piT'ised  opinion,  and  for  the  partial  change  which  more  correct 
information  has  introduced  into  our  views. 

We  shall  not  need  repeat  the  general  remarks  we  offered  on 
the  topography  of  the  city,  as  (iescribed  by  Josephus  and  by 
modern  travellers.*  The  southern  boundary  of  the  city  and 
die  identity  of  Mount  Zion,  are  the  only  points  attended  witli 
apparent  diflicultv  ;  and  tliat  difficulty  was  acknowledged  so 
long  a;ro  as  by  llelaiul.  In  all  the  reasons  which  huve  been 
alleged  I'or  dissatisfaction  with  the  current  opinion  respecting 
the  .situation  of  Mount  Zion,  we  by  no  means  concur.  The 
disappearance  of  ‘  the  remarkable  tilings  belonging  to  Mount 
'  Zion,’  of  whicli  Pococke  complained,  and  the  non-discovery 
nfthe  sepulchres  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  on  which  Dr.  Clarke 
lays  Ko  much  stress,  never  appeared  to  us  valid  reasons  for  dis- 
p'lHng  the  claims  of  what  now'  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Zion 
ta  that  appellation.  The  prophecy  that  Zion  should  be 
**  ploughed  ns  a  field,”  (Mic.  iii.  12.)  to  which  that  Tniveller 
refers,  us  having  been  obviously  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  on  what 
is  DOW  cidled  Mount  Zion,  would  in  itself  lead  us  to  expect 
no  traces  of  the  ancient  city ;  and  as  to  the  s^ulchres,  tije 
Turkish  mosque  which  protects  the  supposed  Tomb  of  Da- 
'id,  has  hitnerto  excluded  from  all  Christian  observation 


*  bckclic  Ki  v.  fur  Jan.  13!2'2.  Ail.  Travels  in  Valcsiine^ 
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tile  very  bpot  in  which  discoveries  were  luObt  likely  to  l)e  nmdf. 
\Vhut  disp^Mied  us  to  be  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  tlie  rereivert 
opinion,  was,  chieliy,  the  description  turuished  by  Josephus  of 
the  ojjcient  city,  as.biiilt  on  two  opposite  hills,  dividetl  by  a 
deep  nivine  or  dingle,  w  hich  he  calls  the  Valley  of  the  Chet^. 
mongers,  or  the  Tyrojiaon,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  tlie 
same  as  the  Valley  of  Millo.  This  valley,  we  were  unable  to 
rccoj;nise  in  any  modern  (h.scription  of  the  site  of  the  cily^. 
Yet,  on  the  existence  of  such  a  division  of  the  upper  aud  the 
lower  city,  the  identity  of  Mount  Zion  appears  to  us  clearly  to 
rest;  since  the  descri]>tion  of  Josephus  does  not  allow”  of  tba 
supposition  that  it  could  escajie  observation,  or  he  easily  filled 
up.  Now',  on  quitting  the  city  by  ‘  Sion  Gate,*  Dr.  Clarke 
stales  that  he  descended  into  a  *  dingle  or  trench,*  the  Tophet 
or  Gehiimoii  of  Saiidvs. 

‘  As  we  rearlu'd  ihc  l>()ttom  of  this  narrow  dale,  slopini;  towards  the 
\'Rlley  of  .Ifhosloipluit,  wcofiservetl  upon  the  si<U  softhe  opposite  moun¬ 
tain,  (which  npprars  to  he  the  same  called  \>y  Sandys  the  Hill  of  Of- 
frnce,)  facinj;  Mount  Zion,  a  uuinlMT  t>f  excavations  in  the  rock  aiiswir- 
iii^  to  the  ttccoiini  pul>lishe(l  hy  Shaw  of  the  crr}'t(P  of  haodicfa, 
Jebilec,  and  'I’orlosa.  We  rode  towards  them;  their  situation  beinj^very 
little  elcvati<l  above  the  holioin  ot  the*  dinple  upon  its  southern  side. 
When  wc  arrivetl,  we  iiistanily  reco^uisi'il  the  soil  of  sepulchres  which 
had  so  much  interested  us  in  Js'ui  Minor  •*  •  •  •  •  Of  such  a  nature  were, 
indisputably,  the  tombs  of  the  sous  of  lleih,  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  of 

lauarus,  and  of  Christ . All  the  face  <)f  liiis  mountain,  along^ 

the  dingle  dcsciibed  as  llu*  vale  of  ('»ehini\on  hy  Santiys,  is  marked  by 
kimiliir  excavations.  'riu*t(»p  of  ihe  mountain  is  covered  hy  ruined  walls 
aud  the  rrmaiiis  of  sumptuous  etlifices;  these  he  also  noticed,  hut 
ho  do«»s  not  even  hint  at  their  origin.  Here  again  we  are  at  a  loss  for 
information  ;  niul  future  travel h  rs  will  he  aware  of  the  immense  field 
<»l  inquiry  which  so  many  iuuiescrit»ed  monuments  iK'hmging  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  otter  to  their  ol»ervalion.  If  the  foundations  and  ruins,  fli 
of  (2  i'itadil^  may  he  Iracid  all  over  this  eminence,  the  probability  is,  that 
tUi4  uai  the  real  Mount  Sion  ;  that  the  Cudunnon  of  Sandys  and  of  many 
olliiT  writers,  was  in  fact  the  \’hlley  of  Mdio,  calhd  'lyropa»on  by 
Josephus,  which  separated  bion  from  .Mount  Moriah,  and  extended  as 
far  as  the  fountain  Siloa,  where  it  joiried  the  Valley  of  Jeliosliapbnt. 
Tlu:^  sepulchres  will  the;)  appear  to  have  iMcn  situate,  beneath  the  wads 
i»f  the  citadel,  as  was  the  case  in  many  ancient  cities.* 

“  Travels  in  Various  Countries.’*  Tart  11.  Vol.  iv.  pp.  321,333, 


•  Dr.  Clarke  expressly  affirms,  that  •  instead  of  covering  (u'tf  con- 
*  spiruous  hills,  Jerusalem  now  i^ccupics  one  eminence  alone.*  f  I**nr« 
lie  infers  the  pnibabiliiy,  that  the  whole  of  Mount  Sion  has  been  ex¬ 
cluded. 
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To  give  tho  more  plausibility  to  this  conjecture,  a  new  plan 
ol  Jerusalem  is  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  ‘  in  which  some  attempt 
<  is  made  to  reconcile  historical  documents  with  existing  phe- 

*  nomena ;  adapted  by  the  Author  to  his  own  personal  obser- 

*  vations  on  the  spot.'  Mr.  Buckingham  followed  Dr.  Clarke  ; 
and  though,  probably  to  disguise  his  obligations  to  that  tra¬ 
veller  s  works,  he  atTects  to  speak  severely  and  even  contemp- 
inouslv  of  him  in  several  parts  of  his  volume,  he  confirmcKl  the 
bUtcinents  cited  above,  by  boldly  asserting  that  a  certain 
mountain,  which  he  describes  as  commanding  the  whole  of 
Jernsalenj,  with  the  united  hills  of  Acre,  Moriah,  and  Bezetha, 
on  the  ‘  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  forming  but  two  conspicuous 

*  hills,  agrees  perfectly  with  all  the  Scriptural  accounts,  as 

*  well  as  those  of  profane  historians.' 

According  to  this  account,  it  certainly  did  appear  to  agree. 
We  remarked,  indeed,  on  the  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
supposition,  that  the  sepulchres  he  describes  were  out  of  the 
ancient  city,  as  they  now  are  out  of  the  modern  ;  since,  if  they 
l)e  really  in  the  Tyropa^on,  they  must  certainly  have  been  with¬ 
in  the  citv.  But  this  objection  seemed  to  be  obviated  by  the 
conjecture  that  they  were  royal  sepulchres.  On  turning,  how¬ 
ever.  to  Dr.  Richardson’s  plan,  it  is  not  without  vexation, 
finctuivd  with  disgust,  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  re- 
iTud  Dr.  Clarke’s  plan  as  an  unworthy  attempt  to  impose  on 
the  public,  vague  and  erroneous  recoflections,  as  the  result  of 
local  observation.  The  whole  of  his  representation  about  the 
supposed  Zion,  excej)t  as  regards  the  sepulchral  excavations, 
turns  out  to  be  a  romantic  figment ;  while  Mr.  Buckingham  has 
hut  more  deliberately,  as  we  suspect,  got  up,  chiefly  by  compila¬ 
tion  from  his  predecessors,  a  description  equally  erroneous.  It  is 
true,  that  in  making  these  charges,  we  rely  chiefly  on  the  superior 
accuracy  and  integrity  of  the  present  Traveller  ;  but  the  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  of  truth,  contained  in. his  volumes,  will,  we  think, 
l>e  held  to  warmnt  the  stress  we  lay  on  his  testimony.  On  the 
first  glance  at  Dr.  Richardson’s  plan,  we  perceived  that,  if  that 
had  any  claims  to  accuracy.  Dr.  Clarke's  hypothesis  was  un¬ 
tenable.  The  compact  hill  which  looks  so  plausible  in  the 
‘  new  plan*  of  the  latter,  dwindles  down,  in  that  of  the  former, 
^0  a  mere  projection  of  rising  ground,  having  not  the  slightest 
pretension  to  the  name  of  a  mountain ;  and  even  supposing  that 
breadth  is  too  much  contracted  in  Dr.  Richardson 's  plan, 
which  we  apprehend  to  be  the  case,  still,  it  answers  neither  m 
character,  nor  in  its  extent,  to  Mount  Zion.  It  is  rather 
^ingul'^r,  that,  in  Dr.  Clarke's  plan,  no  trace  whatever  appears  of 
die  rnvino,  frencli,  or  dingle  w  hich  ran  along  the  south-western 
•iiid  western  wall  of  tlie  ancient  city.  This  omission  is  the 
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more  remarkable,  ioaamuch  as  it  materially  assists  the  iilausi* 
bility  of  his  plau.  at  the  expense,  however,  of  its  fidelity.  Had 
that  valley  been  distinctly  marked,  it  would  have  beeu  ief;n 
iliut  his  Mount  Zion,  instead  of  havinpc  the  continuation  of  the 
ravine  as  its  western  boundary,  joins  on  to  the  high  ground  in 
iliat  direction* ;  a  circumstance  concealed  by  the  iudetertai- 
iiate  muniier  in  which  its  form  is  expressed  by  Dr.  C.  Unable 
as  w  e  are  to  collect  from  either  traveller,  the  precise  figure  and 
extent  of  this  eminence,  we  ciuinot  pretend  to  decide  how  far  Dr. 
Clarke  is  warranted  in  representing,  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
area  which  w  ould  be  formed  by  taking  tlie  whole  of  it  into  the 
.plan  of  Jerusalem,  w'ould  correspond  to  the  circumference  of 
,the  ancient  city.  The  necessity  for  this  bold  supposition,  how¬ 
ever.  is  completely  obviated,  since  it  appears  from  Dr.  Ricliard- 
>oii*s  description,  that,  by  including  the  whole  of  Mount  Zion, 
iiow  traversed  by  Uie  modem  wall,  and  by  extendmg  ilie 
nortliem  boundary  as  f  ar  as  tlie  sepulchral  caverns  of  the  kings, 
we  should  gain  an  area  corresponding  to  the  measurements  of 
the  ancient  city  as  given  by  Kusebius.  Here,  again,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  acquit  Dr.  Clarke  of  gross  inaccuracy.  In  his 
.outline  of  the  modem  town,  the  area  of  the  Temple  forms  part 
of  the  line  which  marks  the  southern  wall ;  w  bile  the  space 
beyond,  Uie  part  of  Mount  Zion  not  enclosed,  is  as  much  as 
possible  contracted.  In  Dr.  Richardson’s  plan,  the  town 
extends  considerably  southw'urd  of  the  Temple,  and  the  unen¬ 
closed  part  of  the  hill,  in  which  is  the  sepulchre  of  David, 
appears  to  be  more  than  one  half.  As  to  the  notion  that  the 
modern  town  has  gained  in  a  northern  direction,  so  as  to  com- 
.prise  places  witliout  the  ancient  wall,  we  are  now  quite 
persuaded  that  it  does  not  deserve  a  moment’s  notice.  It  wa^ 
invented  merely  to  protect  the  monstrous  fooleries  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  annihilating  proof  that  the  modem  Calviry 
could  never  have  been  without  the  w'alls,  and  that  it  has,  there¬ 
fore,  no  pretensions  to  l)e  considered  as  the  site  of  the  Cni- 
ciAxion.  In  this  opinion,  w’hich  required,  however,  no  con- 
hmiation.  we  are  amply  supported  by  Dr.  Richardson. 

But  to  return,  for  the  present,  to  Mount  Zion.  Our  Author 
sUHes.  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  now  without  the  wall  of  the 
City.  In  about  the  middle  of  the  hill,  stands  the  *  long,  dingy* 

*  looking  mosque.’  said  to  be  built  over  the  tomb  of  the  ‘  pro- 

*  phel  David  for  so  the  royal  Psalmist  is  designated  by  the 
Moslems,  To  Uie  right  of  Uiis  mosque,  between  it  and  Zion 


•  It  is,  in  lact,  only  ilic  irrnii nation  of  ihe  rocky  flat  dial  extend* 
twfin  Uclhkhcin  and  Jerusalcra. 
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0itle,  it  a  small  Armenian  chapel,*  erected  on  the  supposed  site 
(if  the  palace  of  Cainphas.  A  few  paces  to  the  West,  is  a 
Christian  burying-^roiind ;  *  and  among  the  lettered  tomb* 

•  {(tones  are  several  inscribed  in  the  language  of  our  own 

*  country,*  which  cover  the  ashes  of  Englishmen.  A  little  to 
the  South  of  this,  is  shewn  the  place  where  the  Virgin  Mary 
expired  ;  and  on  tlie  North  side  of  the  gate,  the  place  where  the 
cock  cn  w  to  Peter  I  ! 

*  Such,'  continues  Dr.  Richardson,  *  is  the  sum  total  of  the  inforina* 
lion  \iliicli  the  Traveller  receives  from  his  guide  respecting  the  topo- 
craphy  of  this  inlcreftihg  spot,  Mount  Zion,  At  the  lime  when  1 
Visited  this  sacred  ground,  one  part  of  it  supported  a  cron  of  barley, 
another  was  undergoing  the  labour  of  the  plough,  and  the  soil  toracd  up 
consisted  of  stone  and  lime  mixed  with  earth,  such  as  is  usually  met 
iviih  in  the  foundations  of  ruined  cities.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circum* 
ti  rence,  is  highest  on  the  west  side,  and  towards  the  east  falls  down  in 
broad  terraces  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,*  and  narrow  ones  on 
ibc  side,  as  it  slopes  down  to  the  brook  Krdron.  Each  terrace  it  di* 
vided  from  the  one  above  it  by  a  low  wall  of  dry  stone,  built  of  the 
ruins  of  this  celebrated  spot.  The  terraces  near  the  bottom  of  the  bill 
arc  still  used  as  gardeiu,  and  are  watered  from  the  pool  of  Siloam.  They 
Icluug  chicHy  to  the  inhubitants  of  the  small  village  of  Siloa  immediately 
upfiosite. 

*  Mount  Zion  is  considerably  higher  than  the  ground  on  the  North 
on  which  the  ancient  city  stood,  or  that  on  the  East  leading  on  to  the 
Valley  of  jehoshapbat,  but  has  very  little  relative  height  above  the 
ground  on  the  South  and  on  the  West,  and  must  have  owed  its  boasted 
strength  principally  to  a  deep  ravine,  by  which  it  is  encompassed  on  the 
Knst,  South,  and  West,  and  the  strong  high  walls  and  towers  by  which  it 
wis  enclosc(l  and  flanked  completely  round.  This  ravine  or  valley,  as  the 
tfi  in  uus  been  rendered,  though  the  word  trench  or  ditch  would  have  con¬ 
vened  a  more  corri'ct  idea  (4  its  appearance,  seems  to  have  been  formed 
by  art  on  the  South  and  on  the  West ;  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  each 
ftide  being  of  neat  ly  equal  height,  though  Mount  Zion  is  certainly  the. 
highest,  yet  so  little  so,  that  it  could  not  have  derived  much  additional 
strength  fium  its  elevation.  The  breadth  of  this  ditch*  is  stated  by  Strabo 
to  be  about  K^O  fc^;t,  and  its  depth,  or  the  height  of  Mount  Zion  above 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  to  be  about  60  feet.  The  measurement,  in  botli 
iii^aiices,  is  nearly  correct,  and  furnishes  one  among  many  proofs  that 

derive  from  other  sources,  that  the  places  now  called  by  these  names 
sre  the  same  as  those  that  were  anciently  so  denominated.  The  bottom 
of  this  ravine  is  rock,  covered  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of  earth,  and,  in  the 
winter  season,  is  the  natural  channel  for  conveying  off  the  water  that 
laHs  into  it  from  the  higher  ground ;  but,  on  both  sides,  the  rock  it^vut 


*  The  pro|Mn*  proportion  of  the  triiich  as  to  breadth,  is  injudiciously 
^inrcgiirdod  in  the  plan. 
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pt*rpcndicularly  down,  and  moat  probably  it  was  the  quarry  from  wHicb 
the  p^rvater  part  of  the  stones  were  taken  for  building  the  city, 
precipitous  edge  of  the  ravine  is  more  covered  with  earth  on  the  side  of 
Mouni^Zion  than  on  the  other  side,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  bar* 
barous  custom  of  rasing  cities  from  their  foundation,  and  tumbling  both 
earth  and  atone  into  the  ditch  below.  The  loose  stones  have  Ixth  all 
removed  from  it  fur  building  the  present  city.  This  ravine  extends 
tlicr  North  than  the  present  wall  of  the  city,  and  ends  in  a  gradual  slope 
of  deep  earth,  so  as  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  it  once  extended 
further  than  it  does  now.*  Vol.  11.  pp.  348 — 50. 

The  high  ground  here  described  on  the  opposite  side  of  thii 
trench,  is,  we  apprehend,  what  Pococke  has  marked  as  the 

•  Hill  of  Evil  Council,’  which  he  places  to  the  Westward  of  the 

•  Mount  of  OH'ence.’  It  still  contains,  according  to  our  Au¬ 

thor,  tlie  remains  of  a  ruined  village,  *  generally  called,*  that  is, 
by  themonka,  the  Casa  di  mal  because  here  the  priests 

and  scribes  *  are  said  to  have  taken  counsel  to  put  our  Lord  to 

•  death.’  These  remains  are  *  the  sumptuous  edifices’  of  Dr, 
Clarke  ;  not  that  he  examined  them,  but  that  is  his  version  of 
the  words  of  Sandys,  who  says,  that  their  *  height  vet  shews 
‘  the  relics  of  no  meane  buildings.’  According  to  l)r.  C.,  the 

•  mountain,’  as  he  calls  it,  is  ‘  arvered  with  ruined  edifices,’ 
and  his  lively  fancy  sees  in  them  the  probable  ruins  of  *  a 

•  dtadel;'  and  then,  by  a  bolder  flight,  he  imagines  the  emi¬ 
nence  as  *  once  surmounted  by  the  **  bulwarks,  towers,  and 

•  regal  buildings”  of  the  House  of  David.’  It  is  certainly 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  no  modern  traveller  should  have 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  examine  these  remains,  and 
strange  Uiat  not  even  the  modern  name  of  the  eminence  should 
be  known.  The  Mount  of  Oflence,  and  the  Hill  of  Evil  Coun¬ 
cil,  are  appellations  without  meaning,  and  only  serve  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  ignorance  of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  topography  of  the  sacred  city.  They  have  not  even  been 
uniformly  applied  to  the  same  localities ;  for  the  Mount  of 
Offence  of  Sandys  is  the  Hill  of  Evil  Council  of  Pococke, 
who  ap]dic8  the  former  designation  to  the  rocky  flat  on  the 
South-east  of  the  city,  at  the  end  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
Hut  what  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  overturn  Dr.  Clarke’s  hy-^ 
potliesis,  is,  the  fact,  that  his  Mount  Zion  is  decidedli^  lo^ 
than  the  ground  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  over  which  » 
the  wail  of  the  modem  city  passes;  whereas  we  are  told^  by^ 
Josephus,  that  the  hill  whicn  contained  the  upper  city  was 
fnuch  higher  than  Acra.  So  far  from  its  being  a  position  of^ 
greater  btrength  or  more  commanding  aspect,  answering  to  the" 
idea  of  a  citadel.  Dr.  Richardson’s  account  makes  it  appear 
that  it  was  in  every  respect  less  adapted  to  stand  a  siege  than 
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opposite  elevation*  as*  besides  being  absolutely  lower 
crround,  it  would  be  with  ease  approacli^  from  the  West* 
MoTint  Zion,  on  the  contrary,  has  tne  ravine  on  three  of  ita 
sides,  while  the  Tyropaeon  running  in  a  transverse  direction# 
separated  it  from  the  hill  sustaining  the  lower  city,  so  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  defended  on  all  sides,  either  by  a  natural 
or  an  artificial  ravine.^ 

We  can  no  longer  hesitate,  then,  to  give  up  Dr.  Clarke*s 
conjecture  as  wholly  unworthy  of  bis  learning  and  great 
abilities;  and  while  we  plead  guilty  to  having  once  entertained 
it  as  probable,  we  must  oe  allowed  to  remark,  that  it  was  some* 
thing  more  positive  tlian  the  want  of  correct  information  which 
misled  us.  But  where  is  the  Tyropaeon?  We  look  for  it  in 
rain  in  Dr.  Richardson’s  Plan,  ana  were  surprised  to  find  him 
fifing  Josephus  as  stating  that  *  the  ravine  between  Mount 

*  Zion  and  the  lower  city  was  filled  up  by  the  Asmoneans.’ 
The  valley  filled  up  under  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  was  that 
which  separated  Acra  from  that  part  of  Mount  Moriah  on 
which  the  Temple  was  built,  and  which  Josephus  states  was 
naturally  lower  than  Acra :  the  top  of  Acra  was  taken  oflF  at 
the  same  time,  so  as  to  reduce  the  elevation,  and  the  city  was 
thus  joined  to  the  Temple.  Dr.  Clarke  with  some  justice 
ndicnles  the  idea  that  the  deep  valley  described  by  Josephus 
as  of  use  in  fortifying  the  city,  could  be  JilUd  up ;  though  the 
Author  whom  he  cites,  is  not  responsible  for  the  absuroity  he 
charges  upon  him.  The  words  of  Rauwolff  are,  not  that  the 
valley  was  absolutely  filled  up,  but  only,  ‘  so  filled  up,'  since 
the  desolation,  that  '  no  deptn  at  all  appeareth  in  our  days,  bui 

*  orritf  without  the  jountain  gate,  by  the  fountain  Siloa.’  Tnis  ex¬ 
ception  is  important  as  marking  the  termination  of  the  ravine, 
while  the  words,  ^  no  depth  at  all,’  would  lead  us  to  expect  that 
some  trace  of  it  was  still  discernible.  It  is  at  this  point,  that 
a  more  minute  examination,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  excavation, 
would  be  most  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.  The  Pool 
of  Siloam  itself  would  seem  to  have  particular  claims  to  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  receiving  a  strong 
current  of  water  by  a  subterraneous  passage  cut  in  the  North 
side  of  Mount  Zion,  *  which  seems  as  if  it  came  by  a  conduit 

*  cut  through  the  rock  from  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah  on  the  West 

*  side  of  the  city.'  That  Pool  is  just  without  the  city,  near  the  j 
Bethlehem  gate ;  and  in  all  probability,  a  line  drawn  from  that  - 
pAe,  or  from  the  Castle  of  David,  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  would  1 
give  the  direction  of  the  Tyropaeon  or  Valley  of  Millo.  Either 


*  Josephus  dc  Bello  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  6. 
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by  eveaTatin^  the  ravine  near  the  Pool  of  Ifezekiah^  or  by  et- 
Hinininfr  the  tource  of  that  of  Siloam,  this  fact  inifrhi,  one  wotiH 
think*  be  easily  ascertained.  The  latter  is  also  called  ‘  th^ 

•  Fountain  of  the  Stairs.* 

*  A  flight  of  iixti'fn  steps  leads  down  to  a  platform,  and  another 
flight  of  thirteen  steps  leads  down  to  the  water,  which  is  fresh  and 
'I’he  passage  by  which  the  water  comes  out,  has  obviously  been  forrprd 
hv  art,  and  is  so  large  that  a  person,  by  stooping  a  little,  may  walk 
along  it  under  the  mountain.  The  water  is  about  three  feet  deep,  amt 
seems  to  be  stagnant  in  the  pool ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  stream 
constantly  flowing  from  it,  by  a  passage  which  is  also  cut  in  the  rocit  for 
a  good  way  down,  and  goes  to  water  the  gardens  On  the  lower  slopes  of 
Mount  Zion.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  Christian  Church  that  once 
adorned  the  entrance  to  this  pool,  which,  like  the  fountain  of  Casulia, 
or  ibe  Spring  of  Arethusa,  seems  in  days  of  yore  to  have  been  treated 
with  signal  a*spect.*  V'ol.  li.  pp.  d.>7»  b. 

If  future  travellers  will  but  follow  out  the  hint  here  furnished, 
they  may  possibly  returrt  from  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  seeing  much 
more  clearly  than  their  pn^deccssors,  us  regards  the  topography 
of  the  holy  city.  Till  this  point,  we  mean  the  direction  of  the 
Tyroptron,  is  ascertained,  the  topography  of  Zion  cannot  be 
considered  as  complete.  But  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that 
ill  this  direction  were  **  the  stairs  that  go  down  by  the  city  oj 
David,**  referred  to  Neh.  iii.  15 ;  and  if  so,  the  identity  of 
the  mount  must  he  considered  as  established  beyond  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mistake. 

As  to  Mr.  Buckingham’s  *  conspicuous  mountain  command- 

•  ing  the  whole  of  Jerusalem,’  which  he  places  to  the  South  of 
the  modern  town,  and  which  we  supposed  to  be  meant  for  the 
same  as  the  Zion  of  Dr.  Clarke,-^his  description  turns  oat  to 
be  so  wholly  inapplicable  to  tlie  Hill  of  Evil  Council,*  that  we* 
must  rather  refer  it  to  ‘  the  high  mountain  rising  directly  from 

•  the  bed  of  the  Siloa,’  marked  100  in  Dr.  Richardson’s  plan, 
but  hitherto  unexamined  by  any  traveller.  This  we  presume 
to  be  what  Pococke  means  by  the  Mount  of  Offence :  it  is* 
strange  that  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  learning  its  real  name 
frdm  some  intelligent  Jew.  It  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
groupe  of  hills  on  which  Jerusalem  lies,  and,  together  with  the 
Mount  of  Olives  on  the  East,  Scopo  and  Mount  Qihon(ifthat 
be  its  proper  appellation)  on  the  North,  and  the  low  rocky  flat 
on  the  West,  forms  a  chain  of  elevations  answering  to  the 
Scripture  representation  of  Jerusalem  as  guarded  by  moun¬ 
tains  :  “  As  tlie  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the 

f.ord  is  round  about  his  people  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever. 
(Psalm  exxv.  2.) 

There  is  still  much  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  appli- 
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cauoft  of  Scripture  ntines  to  the  fixed  features  of  the  adjacent 
ulaceH.  The  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  has  been  placed 
I*^t,  West,  and  South  of  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Richardson  applies 
it  to  the  ravine  which  runs  round  the  city  on  the  West  and 
South-west.  We  have  given  our  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  is  on  the  East 
of  Jenusaleni,’ where  Eusebius  places  it;*  and  here  was  To- 
phet,  which  still  seems  to  exhibit  the  fiilhlment  of  the  ancient 
prediction,  as  a  place  of  death  and  dehlemonU  What  name  was 
riven  to  the  ravine,  appears  to  ua  quite  uncertain,  or  rattier 
unknown.  But  as  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  is  stated, 
in  tlie  Book  of  Joshua,  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Giants  northward  ,t  we  may  perhaps  venture,  though  the  pas- 
is  very  obscure,  to  consider  the  latter  as  the  Scripture 
name  of  the  broad  Valley  of  Santa  Saba,  along  which  runs  the 
brook  Kedron,  and  into  which  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  may 
be  said  to  open  or  terminate. 

With  regard  to  the  interior  of  Jerusalem,  the  little  that  re¬ 
mains  to  be  discovered,  lies,  in  all  probability,  far  below  the 
Rurface  of  the  soil.  No  part  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  volumes  will 
be  read  w  ith  greater  interest,  than  that  which  describes  hU  visit 
to  the  Mosque  of  Omar  ;  but  as  most  of  our  readers  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  contented  without  seeing  the  whole  work,  we  ptir- 
poaely  refrain  from  forestalling  this  part  of  the  narrative.  The 
Doctor  warms  into  a  poetic  enthusiasm  while  he  dilates  on  the 
recollected  glories  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  ‘  the  sunny  spot  of 
*  Moslem  devotion.’ 

'  There  is  no  reflected  light/  he  says,  *  like  the  light  from  the  Sak- 
bara:  likctiie  glorious  sun  itself,  it  stands  alone  in  the  wovld;  and  there 
hbot  one  spot  on  cattb,  where  all  things  typical  were  done  away,  that 
Wttks  a  deeper  interest  into  the  heart  of  a  Christian.* 

By  far  the  most  important  details  relate  to  the  square  cham¬ 
ber  and  subterranean  colonnade  which  our  Author  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  see ;  they  are  situated  at  the  South-east  comer  of  the 
Haram  Schereeff,  the  sacred  enclosure  which  contains  the  two 
name  of  the  El  Sakhara  and  £1  Aksa.  The  chamber  bears  the 
Qiosques  of  grotto  oj  Sidn  Aha^  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  in  it  is 
&hewn  a  sarcophagus  or  stone  trough,  with  a  small  round  pillar 
of  variegated  marble  at  each  angle,  supporting  a  canopy  aoove, 
'»hich  is  called  our  Lord’s  bed  or  tomb.  Street  Sidit  Aisa,  These 
cohunus.  Dr.  Richardson  conceives  to  be  of  Roman  workman- 
I  and  the  whole  thing  is  probably  as  old  as  the  days  of  the 
Empress  Helena.  If  so,  this  is  doubtless  the  original  Holy 

•  Vide  Jcr.  xix.  2;  vii,  31.  f  Josh.  xv.  8. 
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Sepulchre ;  we  menu  that  which  was  origiuaily  exhibited 
such  by  die  religious  hierophants  of  former  days,  the  original 
patentees.  This  explains  why  the  lying  priests  of  the  Sepul. 
chre  are  driven  to  exhibit  a  detached  sarcophagus  of  marble  as 
our  Lord  s  tomb,  when,  as  our  Author  remarks,  *  any  stone 

*  wooden,  leaden,  or  iron  coihn  in  the  world  is  just  as  much 

*  entitled  to  the  appellation.  When  the  Saracens  captured  th<» 
city,  they  found,  no  doubt,  this  precious  relic  ;  and  they  hare 
kept  it,  and  preserved  its  name.  As  they  acknowledged  Jesus 
to  nave. been  a  prophet,  there  was  probably  some  reverence  for 
the  stone  alleged  to  have  contained  his  body,  superadded  as  a 
motive  to  die  pleasure  of  robbing  the  Christians  of  their  wo^ 
shipped  relic.  And  die  Moslems  have  treated  them  no  wone 
iu  tins  instance,  than  they  have  been  constantly  accustomed  to 
treat  each  other.  Stealing  relics  has  always  been  held  a  venal 
ofl'ence,  if  not  a  praiseworthy  action,  in  the  Romish  Church : 
and  the  holy  fathers  who  still  shew,  in  the  anti -room  of  the  Se- 

r  pulchre,  the  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat,  candidly  admitted, 

when  stricdy  questioned  on  the  subject,  that  true  stone  was 
stolen  by  the  Armenians,  who  exhibit  it  in  their  own  chapel  on 
Mount  Zion,  adding,  that  the  polished  block  of  marble  serves 
their  purpose  equally  well ;  and  it  is  kissed  and  venerated 
accordingly. 

*  *  If/  says  Dr.  Richanison,  ‘  ihe  historians  of  the  sacred  premitet 
were  to  exercise  the  same  degree  of  candour  with  the  guide  above  si* 
ludedto,  respecting  (he  .stone  on  which  the  Angel  sat,  we  might  probabljr 
learn  that  the  stone  trough  called  the  Sereer  Sidn  Aisa  by  the  Turks^wss 
the  sarcophagus  originally  exhibited  as  the  tomb  ot  Christ.  And  should 
the  Greeks  or  Homans  ever  expel  the  Mussulmans,  and  become  roasten 
of  the  Holy  City,  we  should  not  wonder  if  the  present  sarcophagus  were 
slyly  smuggled  away,  and  the  other  replaced  in  its  stead  ;  or  it  might  be 
reinstated  with  mighty  jmmp,  os  Siroes  restored  the  true  Cross  to  Je¬ 
rusalem,  which  his  father  Cosroes  had  carried  away ;  or  us  Bonaparte 
remanded  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  the  true  Crown  of  Thoms 
that  had  been  made  at  his  command,  and  called  the  old  original  crown  pre- 
served  in  the  Royal  Library  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolulioa, 
and  which  he  then  exhibited  in  a  new  gilt  case,  to  gull  and  amuse  the 
IHtrisians,  and  divert  their  attention  from  his  purposes  of  despotism  and 
aggmdiscment.  My  Lady  of  Loretto  might,  perhaps,  deign  to  send  • 
wax  candle  to  bum  on  the  occasion  in  Jerusalem,  as  she  did  one  U> 
shine  upon  the  christening  of  the  King  of  Rome  in  Paris/ 

Vol.  11.  p.  536. 

The  aubterranean  colonnade  which  supports  the  lower  edge 
of  ihe  Harfim  Schereetf,  and  which  the  Turks  call  the  Berea 
Solymon,  ia  an  object  of  much  greater  interest,  inasmuch  as 
the  workmanship  is,  in  Dr.  Richardson’s  opinion,  decidedly 
Jewish. 


.  Kichaidsoii'g  Tratelt,  9(v.  30r» 

<  The  columns  aru  about  tour  firt  and  u  liMlt  aquarr,  ami  ctmtiat  i>t' 
(bivt!  sioiM's  each :  each  stuue  is  about  fixt*  iWi  loiijc*  uud  is  b«vi>ll«ti  at 
the  eJids  and  at  the  corners,  so  that  the  joining  iorin  u  sinaii  tticlia, 
like  revealed  rustic.  The  stones  have  been  remaikahly  well  eiit,  but  they 
ire  much  more  disintegrated  thun  they  likely  to  have  been  in  the  ata- 
tion  they  at  pri'sent  occupy,  during  the  period  of  eleven  .hundred  years, 
and  have  a  much  older  appearance  than  the  arches  which  they  auppiirt. 
The  style  of  cutting  and  Joining  the  st4)ncs,  that  we  sec  in  these  colutuit^i 
h  quite  different  from  any  other  architccturb  in  Jerusatem,  and  fropi  any 
Alng  I  have  ever  seen,  except  in  the  foundation  stones  in  the  temple  or 
csst^  of  Balbec  .qiie  whole  of  this  subte rfundan  colonnade 

«bcalie<l  UnbiHfy  or  the  hidden  ;  and  when  wt*  compare  the  accumulation 
of  rubbish  in  other  parts  of  .  the  tow  n  with  the  depth  of  the  rubbish  ttl  the 
Harum  Schereeff',  1  think  there,  is  little  doubt  that  the  column^  were 
once  above  ground.  I'hey  rest  upon  rock  or  large  coarse  stonew 
Itrly  laid.  The  Turks  infornu'd  rne'that  there  are  three  thousand  suc4i 
columns  under  El  Ak%a.  1  snw  the  stair  that  deads  down  to  them,  but 
VC  (lid  not  enter ;  the  key  could  nut  be  found,  as  was  the  case  when  wc 
vaiUed  to  enter  the  grotto  under  the  bakhara.'  V'ol.  !!•  pp.  309^11* 

Josephus  speaks  of  enormous  pillars  and  arches  under  ^ound, 
supporting  the  Southern  cloisters  of  the  Temple  ;  and  he  men- 
tioDs  more  than  once  the  vast  magnitude  t>f  the  stouee  em* 
plpyed  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  We  should  find  great 
difficulty  ill  believing  that  the  colonnade  which  our*Author 
describes,  ever  formed  au  actual  piurt  of  the  Temple  itself  or  its 
cloisters.  Nor  do  we  know  what  to  make  of  the  three  thousemd 
columns  under  El  Aksa,  if  they  are  not  in  fact  the  pillars  on 
which  tlie  enlarged  area  of  the  Temple  rested  its  foundations.^ 
To  whatever  age,  however,  they  arc  referred,  their  undoubted 
anticjuity  renders  them  'an  objett  of  high  interest.  It  is  reiry 
possible,  that  excavation  mightbring  to  lightsome  Of  the  goodly 
workmanship  even  of  Hiram  tlie  worthy  servant  of  King  Solo¬ 
mon.*  Were  our  discoveries  to  lead  no  further  bade/ than 
the  days  of  Ilerdd  the  Great,]  nay,  even,  of  King  Baldwin  and 
Sidftdin,  (hey  would  be  highly  wortli  all  the  labour  of.  prose** 
eating  them.  But  the  lime  ipj .fxcavating  is.  not  yet  come; 
nor  will  it  ever  be  peruiitted.  while  the  Turks  are  masers*. of 
Jerusalsm.  ,  <  ,  t  .  i 

Our  Author  was  witnessi  to  some  of  the  scenes  of  unutterable 
foolery  and  wickedness  periodically  acted  on  the  supposed  site 
of  the  sacred  places,,  which  degrade  the  Romish  religion  far 
helow’ that  of  I slamisni  itself.  It  happened  that,  the  year  he 
^*8  at  Jerusalem,  the  day  on  which  the  Latin  festival  of  the 

— ‘  ,  _ _ _ ^ 

*  Maundrell  was  shewn  !»everal  large  vaults  annexed  to'thc  mountain, 
nianingat  least  50  arches  under  ground  ;  amKhc  gives  a  tiffiiUr  descrip^ 
of  the  pillars. 

VoL.  XVIII.  N.s.  2  A 
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Invention  of  the  Cross  fell,  was  the  same  as  that  on  which  U  ii 
celebrated  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  a  fair  Irish  row  was  the  conse¬ 
quence.  *  We  witnessed/  says  the  Author,  *  all  the  tug  of 

*  war,  the  biting  and  the  scratching,  the  pommeling  and  the 

*  pelting,  the  brickbats  and  clubs,  the  whimpering  and  the 

*  mewling,  of  extatic,  spawling,  palpitating  monks,  fighting 

*  for  their  chapel,  like  kites  and  crows  for  tlieir  nest.*  Another 
scene  equally  edifying,  was  the  celebration  of  the  Resumotion 
by  the  Greeks,  who,  as  their  religion  does  not  allow  them  to 
make  use  of  a  bloody  image  for  the  purpose,  like  the  Romans, 
have  a  man  to  play  the  part  of  the  dead  body  of  our  Lord,  who 
is  carried  about  on  a  ooard,  with  u  mighty  uproar  of  riotooi 
fellqws,  having  more  the  appearance  of  bacchanals  or  maniacs 
than  of  any  thing  else.  The  grand  juggle  of  the  Greek  fire, 
performed  by  the  Greek  bishop,  followea.  And  all  this  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  many  Turkish  officers.*  The  reflec¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Richardson  are  so  admirably  judicious,  and  so 
much  in  unison  with  our  own  views,  that,  although  we  bare 
but  little  room  for  extract,  we  cannot  refrain  from  citing  them. 

*  Need  we  be  surprised,  that  monotheistical  Moslems  deride  the  Chris 
tian  devotees,  insult  them  to  their  face,  and  call  them  dogs  and  idolateal 
Had  1  been  summoned  without  any  premonition  to  witness  such  a  cere¬ 
mony,  1  should  have  inquired,  who  is  the  God,  when  such  are  the  rites, 
and  these  are  the  priests  ?  But  knowing  what  they  profess,  I  now  in¬ 
quire,  by  what  authority  dost  thou  these  things  ?  God  is  a  spirit,  and 
(•od  is  truth,  and  demands  to  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  tnth. 
What  then  must  be  bis  indignation,  to  be  otl'ered  mockery  instead  of 
praise!  And  what  horrid  profanation  of  his  sanctuary  is  this',  know- 
ingly  and  deliberately  to  pass  off  error  for  truth  ;  to  mingle  tht  tinkil 
inventions  of  man  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  to  call  upon  God  lo 
witness  a  lie,  in  the  very  spot  where  bis  Blessed  Son  expired  on  Ae 
ems,  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  our  fallen  and  guilty  race  I  To  exhibit 
as  Divine  miracles  the  paltry  tricks  of  human  hands,  is  an  intuit  to  tk 
Creator,  a  blasphemy  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  cannot  be  held  in  suf 
ficient  abhorrence,  or  reprobated  in  language  adequately  strong, 
what  purpose  is  all  this  done  ?  That  lying  impostors  may  pocket  money, 
and  appear  to  roiraculixe  for  the  God  of  heaven.  His  people  asked  for 
bread,  and  God  sent  it  them ;  but,  instead  of  bread,  their  priests  present 
them  with  a  stone.  They  were  in  need  of  instruction,  and  God  revealed 
to  them  his  will  from  Heaven  ;  but  priests  lock  up  the  Bible  in  acbeit, 
and,  instead  of  instruction,  present  his  people  with  fables  and  flames 'nf 
fire« 

'  The  Christian  is  required  to  know  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  and 
to  follow  him  ;  but  he  is  no  where  required  to  know  Mount  Calvary, 
the  place  on  which  he  suffered  and  died.  He  is  required  to  knovr  ttd  ^ 

•  A  similar  account  of  this  disgusting  farce  will  be  found  in  the  Ap" 
pendix  to  Mr.  Jowatt's  Hesearches. 
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believe  In  a  risen  Saviour,  bui  not  to  know  the  tomb  in  which  bli  dead 
was  (iepositi'd,  and  fmni  which  it  ntsv  triumphantly  to  life,  ftace 
bas  noibing  to  do  with  the  spiritual  duties  of  a  Christian:  he  Worships 
gn  every  where  present  Goil  and  Saviour,  tn  wboM  aff  places the 
laiDe,  equally  the  work  ot'  his  Almiglity  haiKl,  and  the' care  of  hh  su¬ 
perintending  providence . •Neither  the  Apoetlet  iM  the  early 

Christians  appear  to  have  had  any  n^gard  whatever  for  tho  holy  sepulchre. 
For  it  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apoatlea,  or  ki  ai^fcf 
the  EpUtles.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  all  bis  visits  to  tlie  Holy  Ci^,  or 
iaall  hb  meetings  with  the  Chrbtians,  never  opce  names  Calvary  erdhe 
i^ulcbrc  of  Christ,  llie  minds  of  these  holy  men  seem  to  have  hefn 
solely  intent  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  in  awakening  men  to  .  a 
scDse  of  their  sins,  and  turning  them  from  the  wickedness  of  their  wa^s 
to  the  belief  and  the  practice  of  the  religion  of  Christ ;  and  in  all  lVir 
forcible  appeals  to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  their  heareraj^ihe 
Wrth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  constantly  mentioned, 
the  places  where  these  glorious  events  occurred,  is  never  once  nam^. 
Hiving  satishiKi  themselves  that  the  body  of  the  Messiah  did  not  remain 
in  tlie  tomb  after  the  third  day»  they  ceased  to  frequent  rt,  or  to  seek 
the  living  among  the  dead/  Vol.  11.  pp.  d31«*9* 

Our  Author  suras  up  his  opinion  respecting  the  holy  places 
hy  saying,  that  he  believes  ‘  the  Holy  feepultSire  is  not  known, 

•  and  never  can  be  known,’  and  that  he  is  ‘  disposed  to  entet- 

•  tain  the  same  opinion  respecting  Mount  Calvary.’  Mount 
Calvary,  we  are  well  persuaded,  never  had  an  existence.  B\it 
upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  general  question,  we  mugt 
refer  our  readers  to  the  considerations  laid  before  them  in  a 
former  article.*  .We  must  now  part  company  with  Dr*  Rich¬ 
ardson  for  a  while,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  additional  infprxaa- 
tioa  respecting  the  state  of  modem  Jerusalem,  contained  in 
Mr.  Connor’s  journal.  In*  perfect  coincidence  with  the  abore 
mpresentation,  that  Gentleman  remarks,  that  *  the  dissensions 

which  unhappily  subsist  among’  (or  .rather  between)  •  the 

*  different  bodies  of  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  oppose  an  insn- 
’  perable  obstacle  to  the  establishment  there,  at  Present,  of  artv 
‘  efficient  institution  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.’  •  if 

•  there  be  a  spot  in  the  worldi  where  the  spirit  of  reltgiq|iis  con- 

*  tention  bums  with  greater  fury  than  in  another,  that  spot  {s 

*  Jerusalem !’  The  great  object  of  this  contention,  oiir 

ders  are  aware,  is  the  occupation  of  the  Holy  Places,  the  rigl^t 
to  which  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  the  same  manner 
^  the  British  Christian  Government  of  India  did  not  scruple 
to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  worship  of  Juggernaut,  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Goremment  of  Jerusalem  turn  to  account  the  scarcely  less 
irratioual  idolatry  of  these  Christians.  Aod  it  is  this 

^trcumstance  which  will  render  it  so  difficult  to  effect  the  abo- 

— -  ■  — - - —  . . .  '■  ■*""*  >j' 

•  EcUciic  U.  lor  January,  pp.  18,  19- 
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lition  of  this  pemiciona  mummery.  Great  is  Diana  of  Ephe- 
“  sus,”  because  by  Uus  craft  we  get  our  wealth and  tk« 
False  Prophet  is,  in  this  trade,  a  sleeping  partner  with  Him  of 
Rome.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  eTil  in  iu 
twofold  character  of  a  delusion  on  the  minds  of  the  pilgrimi, 
and  a  stuoibling-blotrk  in  Uie  way  of  the  Mahommedans.  Up¬ 
wards  of  three  thousand  pilgrims  visited  Jerusalem  the  year 
that  Mr.  Connor  was  there,  very  few  of  whom  were  able  to 
read  :  they  consisted  of  Greeks  from  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Russia,  Armenians,  chiefly  from  Anatolia,  Copts,  Syrians,  and 
about  fifty  Catholics  from  Damascus.  The  gradual  diminutiin 
of  this  number  by  means  of  tlie  extension  of  education  and  Ike 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  tliose  countries,  will  be  tbe  best 
means  of  uudcrminiug  Uie  strong  hold  of  Anti-Christ  in  the 
Holy  City.  It  is  some  consolation  to  be  informed  of  the 
wretched  ignorance  of  these  pilgrims.  The  true  character  of 
their  religion  may  be  judged  of  from  this  circumstance,  added 
to  what  we  have  already  mentioned  ;  that  the  chief  objects  of 
the  Greek  pilgrims  are,  to  obtain  candles  touched  with  the  sa¬ 
cred  Fire,  under  tlie  idea  tliat  if  burned  at  a  person’s  funeral, 
they  will  most  assuredly  save  his  soul  from  future  punishment; 
and  to  bathe  themselves,  and  dip  their  linen  in  the  Jordan, 
bringing  tliese  clothes  back  to  be  carefully  preserved  for  the 
purpose  of  wraoping  their  exanimate  clay  when  dressed  for 
tlie  tomb.  If  this  be  not  heathenism,  what  is  Christianity! 
How  can  Uio^e  who  build  their,  hopes  of  salvation  on  pil¬ 
grimages,  relics,  intercessions  of  saints,  or  *  winding  sheets 
*  washed  in  the  Jordan,’  be  said  to  trust  in  the  eflicacy  of 
Christ’s  atonement,  or  to  have  embraced  his  Gospel  t  If  it  bo 
true,  that  these  unhappy  fanatics  are  to  be  pitied,  rather  than 
wholly  couteuined,  yet,  we  ought  to  be  cautious  how  we 
seem  to  keep  on  auy  terms  with  the  abominable  superstition 
of  which  tliey  are  the  victims.  For  Protestant  writefs  to 
indulge  in  the  language  of  complacency  respecting  ^  such 
sceues,  however  picturesque,  however  sincere  the  devotett* 
howev.er  cumiuendable  their  blind  zeal,  in  comparison  with 
the  callous  iudiiference  of  the  infidel,  is  to  confound  truth 
and  error,  good  and  evil,  most  perilously.  The  superstitioD 
of  these  pilgrims  is  not  more  deoasing  in  its  character,  than 
demoralising  iu  its  influence.  Every  true  Christian,  there¬ 
fore,  nay,  every  friend  of  his  species,  must  devoutly  wi^» 
that  all  the  murky  dens  and  grottos  of  Superstition,  which 
profane  and  infest  the  once  sacred  city,  were  laid  open  to  the 
cay  and  the  w  hole  system  of  scandalous  imposture  finally 
abolished.  In  the  mean  time,  let  tlie  Turk  know  that  we,  as  Pro¬ 
testants,  have  almost  less  in  common  witli  such  a  religion,  than 
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with  Uieirs ;  that  Christianity  is  wholly  at  wrar  with  such  delu* 
Mons  and  abominations.  In  proof  of  this,  our  appeal  lies  to 
the  Bible  ;  and  w’hen  the  Koran  and  that  are  fairly  Drou^t  to¬ 
gether,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect  that  Isfomiem 
shall  be^in  to  totter  and  nod  to  its  dowmfal.  Hitherto,  the 
Bible  has  been  an  unknown  book  at  Jerusalem.  Not  ope  of 
the  three  thousand  pilgrims  travelled  by  that  compass ;  but 
one,  perhaps,  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  ano  that  was 
an  Armenian  pilgrim  from  Cdcutta,  in  wnose  room  Mr.  Con¬ 
nor  found  some  English  Religious  Tracts  printed  at  Serampore, 
which  had  been  ^ven  him  by  Dr.  Carey.  To  this  man,  Mr. 
Connor  gave  23  Armenian  Testaments  to  distribute  in  Jerusa- 
ieni.  He  also  left  with  the  chief  agent  of  the  Greek  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,*  for  sale,  83  Arabic  Psalters,  2  Arabic'  Bibles, 
3  Arabic  Testaments,  34  Greek  Testaments,  all  of  which  were 
speedily  disposed  of ;  and  to  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  he  sold 
66  Armenian  Testaments.  God  grant  that  these  may  be  the 
seeds  of  a  future  harvest  i 

From  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Richardson  proceeded  in  company  with 
the  noble  Travellers,  to  Damascus,  oy  the  way  of  Nablous.  His 
description  of  Sebaste  and  the  adjacent  country,  corresponds 
to  that  given  by  Mr.  Buckingham.  The  hills,  cultivated  in 
terraces  up  to  the  top,  sown  with  grain,  and  planted,  as  well  as 
*  the  valleys,  witli  fig  and  olive  trees,  had  a  rich  and  beautiful 
appearance.  Under  a  similar  ornamental  culture,  he  remarks, 
Jerusalem  itself  might  be  made  to  assume  an  appearance 
which  should  justify  the  epithet  bestowed  on  it  by^Pliny,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  by  far  the  most  beautiful  city  of  the  East.  '  At 
present,  ‘  it  is  perfectly  naked,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
'  most  barren  ground,’  says  our  Author,  *  that  I  ever  saw.* 
Not  so  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeroboam. 
From  Sebaste,  the  party  proceeded,  through  Jenin  or  Gennin, 
to  Bisan,  (Scythopolis,  the  Bethsan  of  Scripture,)  a  collection 
of  most  miserable  hovels,  which  they  found  to  harbour  *  the 

*  veriest  miscreants  of  that  miscreant  quarter  of  the  globe.* 
Dr.  R.  states  that  he  never  in  his  life  ‘  saw  the  human  coim- 

*  tenance  so  bedevilled  as  in  the  fiend-like  looks  of  the  inhabit* 
'  ants  of  Bisan.*  A  conversation  was  overheard  among  them, 
in  which  the  murder  of  the  whole  party  was  cocily  canvassed. 
The  dwellers  in  towns  are  here,  not  wholly  without  reason, 
looked  upon  as  an  inferior  class  of  beings  by  the  dwellers' 

At  Tiberias,  where  there  is,  it  seems,  a  college  of  Jeiys, 
the  Author 

*  foand  six  Rabbis  engaged  in  studying  Hebrew  folios.  They  cccupiM 

- ■  -  - - - — -  .  ■  -  ■ 

*  The  Patriarch  himself  always  resides  at  Coi\staDlinoplc. 
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i wo  large  iwnw,  «Hich  were  »urrouiHlf  d  with  books,  and  said  they  ipetit 
Ibcir  lime  enlinly  ibe  Scripluns  and  Commcnlaries  ihcrvon. 

1  rrgretted  much  lhal  I  had  not  bt^n  apprized  of  this  institution  at  an 
earlier  part  «f  the  day ;  and  not  having  an  interpreter  with  me,  1  could 
nor  turn  my  short  interview  to  the  same  ndvantaoe  ilmt  I  should 
ollirrwise  have  done,  'l  iberias  was  the  ancient  seat  of  Jewish  literature 
and  there  it  no  institution  in  Palestine,  that  I  should  more  anxiously  wish 
to  be  informed  about,  than  the  history  of  this  school  ;  whether  it  U  a 
recent  establishment,  or  if  it  has  continued  down  from  the  taking  of 
Jeruialem  by  Titus.  There  is  u  good  synagogue  at  Tiberias.  The 
bjitars  are  remarkably  poor.^  Vol.  II.  pp.  427|  S. 

Here  otir  Author  had  the  honour  of  prescribing  for  the 
Paaha,  *  the  viceroy  of  Palestine,*  and  the  still  higher  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  sharing  in  an  intenriew  with  Lady  Hester  Stanhope. 

*  \Vc  had  more  than  once  prohtctl  by  her  kind  ufiices  and  good  word, 
and  her  polite  and  enlightened  conversation  made  us  n.‘gret  that  we  had 
ha«l  so  little  opportunity  of  benefuing  by  her  society.  Her  great  lalenu 
and  almost  universal  acquaintance  all  over  the  Levant,  together  with  her 
condescending  and  pleasant  address,  render  her  name  of  the  first  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  orienidl  traveller.  Her  Ladyship's  usual  residence  is  at 
Mar  Llias  in  Mount  Lebanon  ;  the  hous«?  was  formerly  a  Greek  con¬ 
vent,  but  the  noble  ri'sident  has  funned  it  into  a  very  comfortable  babi- 
latioiu  After  Midsummer,  when  the  weather  becomes  warm,  she 
uaually  retires  higher  up  (he  mountains,  and  lives  in  her  lent  among  the 
1>TUK*»  in  the  neighhouihocMl  of  Uair  el  Gainr.  the  residence  of  their 
prince  Ikusbir.  Her  Ladyship  was  diessed  in  the  costuinu  of  a  I'urkUh 
noUeiuau*  It  is  impossible  for  a  female  to  travel  in  tlicse  countries,  and 
mix  in  society,  in  any  other  dress  ;  and  it  resembles  so  much  the  lady's 
riding-habit  in  this  country,  that  there  is  nothing  improper  or  indelicate 
in  its  up|H‘araiice.  She  receive^  visiters  in  the  same  manner  with  any 
Turk  or  Arab  of  distinction,  and  entertains  them  with  the  same  fare  uf 
sherbet.  Coflee,  and  tobacco.  No  person  can  bt^  more  respcclixl  or  ct- 
teemed  than  this  noble  Indy  is  throughout  the  Levant ;  but  she  has  no 
concern  whatever  in  the  government  of  any  part  of  the  country,  as  has 
frequently  been  rcpriniented  in  Lngland  ;  nor  does  she  even  so  much  as 
speak  the  language  of  the  country,  either  'I'urkish  or  Arabic,  but  bf 
always  attended  by  an  iiilerpreter.  She  looked  reiuarkaldy  pale,  but  I 
U'iirve  was  in  tolerably  goixl  heHlih,  and  conversed  in  a  cheerful  and 
sprightly  manner.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  30.  < 

The  Emir  Bushir,  (Mr.  Connor  spells  it  Bechir,)  with  his 
family,  and  some  of  the  other  nobles  of  that  nation,  are  stated 
to  have  received  baptism :  they  have  their  children  baptized, 
Imve  chapels  in  their  houses,  and  hear  Mass  every  Sunday. 
Th^  rest  of  the  natives  are  hostile  to  the  Christians.  Serrico. 
is  performed  in  the  l*iince*s  palace  bv  a  Maronite  priest.  Mr. 
Connor  visited  Dair  el  Gamr  (Der  el  Kamr),  the  capital  of  the 
Pruaes,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Prince 
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bv  his  phjrsician.  He  made  m&ny  inquiries  about  England, 
aiid  in  particular  respecting  bis  friend  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who 
formerly  saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of  Djezzar,  pasha  of 
Acre ;  since  which,  he  has  always  manifested  an  affectionate 
atuclmient  to  the  English.  We  subjoin  from  Mr.  Connor’s 
Notes,  the  following  particulars  respecting  that  singular  people, 
of  whom  so  little  is  known. 

*  The  number  of  the  Druses  may  be  about  70,000.  Of  these,  20,000 
are  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  Druses  are  divided  into  two  grand 
classes ;  that  of  the  Akkalt  or  intelligent,  and  tbit  of  the  DjahtU  or 
^porant.  The  Akkals,  in  number  about  10,000,  form  the  sacred  order, 
and  arc  distinguishable  by  their  white  turbans,  the  emblem  of  purity. 
Every  Thursday  evening,  the  Akkals  assemble  together  in  tbeir  oratorios, 
and  perform  their  religious  rites.  What  these  rites  are,  no  one  but 
themselves  knows :  their  ceremonies  are  enveloped  in  the  profoundest 
mystery :  during  the  performance  of  them,  they  place  guards  around  tbo 
spot,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  profane :  their  wives  are  permitted 
to  be  present:  if  any  of  the  uninitiated  dare/  to  witness  any  part  of  their 
sacrcil  rites,  instant  death  would,  on  discovery,  he  the  reward  of  their 
tpmerity.  All  the  Akkals  are  permitted  to  marry.  The  chief  of  the 
order  n^sidcs  in  a  village  called  El  Mutna.  I'he  title  and  privileges  of 
the  members  arc  not  necessarily  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  When 
arrived  at  a  certain  age,  every  individual  who  wishes  it,  and  whose  con* 
duct  has  not  been  stained  with  any  flagrant  vice,  may,  after  passing 
through  some  initiatory  ceremonies,  enter  the  Order.  At  the  funeral 
of  an  Akkal,  the  principal  of  the  priests  who  happen  to  be  present,  de¬ 
mands  of  the  bye-staiiders  their  testimony  of  the  conduct  of  the  deceased 
during  his  life  :  if  their  testimony  be  favourable,  be  addresses  the  de¬ 
ceased  with  the  words — “  God  be  merciful  to  thee  T  if  otherwise,  the 
address  is  omitted.  The  funerals  of  the  Akkals,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  Druses,  arc  always  very  numerously  attended.  The  Akkals  boar 
arms  only  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  never  accompany  an  invading 
army. 

*  The  Djaliels,  who  form  by  far  the  most  numerous^  class,  perform 
DO  religious  rites  whatever,  unless  when  circumstances  oblige  them  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  Mahommedans.  They  consider  both  Jesus 
Christ  and  Mabommed  as  impostors,  and  cherish  an  equal  dislike  to 
Cbriitians  and  Turks.  They  believe  that  the  Deity  was  incarnated  tn 
the  person  of  Hakero,  Caliph  of  Egypt,  and  that  be  will  shortly  appear 
sgaiu.  lie  is  to  come,  they  think,  from  China,  and  to  meet,  flgbC  wUb, 
and  utterly  destroy  ail  his  enemies,  at  a  place  called  the  **  Black 
Stone.** 

*  The  Druses  regard  the  Chinese  as  belonging  to  their  sect,  and  as  the 
most  exemplary  members  of  it  in  the  world.  They  believe  in  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls,  and  that,  according  to  the  character  of  the  individual 
in  hit  first  journey  through  life,  will  be  the  nature  of  the  body  which  his 
aottl  will  animate  in  a  future  state  of  existence.  Schools  are  pretty  frt^ 

the  Akkals  aregeueially  the  masters,  and  are  paid  by  their 
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pilt:  ilu-y  Icaiii  ic.uliiij'  nml  wrilin^.  'I'hc  book  ^inenilly  used  as  aa 
exeit  iH?  lor  iIk*  <’h;lilrtn,  in  llu*  Koran,  lii  sonic*  vilLines  whiri*  the  oaly 
hiioKiU  an*  ilmsc  of  tlic  (’hrisiiaiis,  the  Druses  semi  ilwir 

ihilhvr,  where  they  are  taught  to  read  the  l*salin»  ul  David/ 

There  to  ns  little  room  to  donht  that  the  religion  of 

the  Druses,  as  \vcH  as  that ol’the  Ismaylys  aiul  llie  Airzeyrys, 
is,  in  fart,  some  modification  of  the  Diuldhistic  idolatry.  Mr. 
Deilrand,  the  pjeiulemau  alluded  to  as  Physician  to  the  Emir, 
slated  in  reply  to  Mr.  C’onnor*s  ini|uiry  respecting  their  wor- 
ship]iin2;  a  calf,  that  he  had  (piestioned  many  of  them  about  it, 
anil  they  all  dmiiefl  it,  sayim^,  *  Do  yon  suppose  that  we  would 

*  worship  as  onr  (iod,  the  inin;xe  of  an  animal  whose  flesh  we 

•  eat,  and  of  whose  skin  we  make  o\ir  shoes  T  That  they  are 
idolaters,  fiowever,  all  accounts  concur  in  stating ;  and  if  it  be 
correct  that  tliey  claim  an  ailinity  to  the  Chinese*,  as  regards 

'  their  superstition,  tiny  will  probably  be  found  to  have  deriveil 
it  fnnn  some  remote  coimnon  origin.  The  information  collected 
hy  Huri'.khardt  is  not  at  variance  with  Mr.  Connor’s  statement, 
although  the  picture  he  draws  is  still  more  unfavourable.  Their 
fondness  for  raw  meat,  whicli  came  under  his  own  observation, 
is  a  disgusting  trait,  which  seems  to  bring  them  down  toja  level 
with  the  Caliune  tril)es.  Tlieir  aeipiaintanee  with  letters,  Itow- 
ever.  clearly  refers  them  to  some  i)rancli  of  file  great  Arabian 
family.  The  identity  or  atlinity  between  the  Druses  and  the 
other  religious  sects  descriheil  by  Ibirckharilt*  us  occupying 
this  mountain  region,  is  a  point  which  remains  to  be  ascertain¬ 
ed.  All  the  information  which  is  at  present  before  us,  is,  in 
fact,  of  too  vague  and  imperfeet  a  kind  to  throw  much  lighten 
the  origin  ami  equivocal  charac'ler.of  these  wild  tribes.  Great 
numbers  of  M  irmiites  are  said  to  be  iningltd  with  the  Druses, 
and  to  dwell  in  their  villages,  it  is  with  them,  Mr.  Connor 
thinks,  that  all  attempts  at  introducing  Scriptural  knowledge 
into  these  regions  must  begin  ;  and  tlie  Syrian  Ikitriarch  repre- 
sinitod  tliat  they  wonbl* gladly  receive  the  Aiuhic  Scriptures. 
It  were  vain  to  speculat  •  on  tlie  iiiotises  which  leave  led  Lady 
Hester  to  tix  In  r  abode  m  sneh  a  neighbourhooil ;  but  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  her  Laiivshlp’s  long  cuntinned  residence  in 
those  pails,  may,  witliout  her  intending  it,  he  productive  ol 
liighly  heaietit  ial  results,  by  permanently  lessening  the  force  of 
prejudice  against  the  I'ranks. 

In  the  road  to  Damascus,  soon  after  leaving  a  village  called 
.Mensura.  a  day’s  journey  from  Nazareth,  Dr.  Richardson  in¬ 
quired  ot  two  natives  who  begged  alms,  whether  they  knew 
such  a  piac'e  as  Capernaum.  ‘  Caremahum  irn  Chorosi,*  they 
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iiuniediately  rejoiiieil ;  ‘  tliey  are  quite  near,  but  in  ruins/  We 
much  rei^ret  that  our  Author  was  not  able  to  ascertain  the  cen* 
rectiK’SJ^  of  this  inlbrniation,  as  commentators  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  alfirminjx  that  no  trace  remains  of  either  of  these  guilty 
ritits,  and  the  very  situation  of  Chorazin  has  been  considered 
J4S  doubtful. 

VVe  caimot  spare  room  to  dwell  on  the  attractions  aud  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Schain  JSchereett*,  ‘  the  Mouth  of  Mecca/  the* 

•  rioreuce  of  Turkey,  and  Flower  of  the  Levant,'  the  noble 
Damascus.  Greatly  sujquissing  Grand  Cairo  in  cleanliness  and 
comfort,  it  has  in  all  ages  been  considered  as  one  of  Uie  most 
delightful  situations  in  the  w  orld.  To  console,  however,  our 
torr) -at-home  readers,  we  may  tell  them,  that,  with  all  the.  ad¬ 
vantages  of  cloudless  skies  and  a  transparent  atmosphere,  such 
as  never  set  oti'  an  Fmglish  landscape,  the  environs  of  Da¬ 
mascus  are  not  to  be  named,  in  our  Author's  opinion,  in  com¬ 
parison  w  itli  those  of  the  English  metropolis  ;  *  and  the  boasted 

‘  view  from  Salchiyyeh  is  to  tliat  from  Hampstead  or  Ilich— 

*  mond  Hill,  w  hat  a  cotUigc  garden  is  to  Kew.’  The  popula¬ 

tion  is  estimated  at  150,000  souls  :  among  all  these,  according 
to  Dr.  R.,  ‘  there  is  neither  a  reading  nor  avvriting  individual.'* 
The  Christians  of  ditVereiit  sect^  are  calculated  to  be  12,000  : 
Mr.  Connor  rates  them  at  16,000,  but  confesses  it  to  be  a  rough 
colrulution.  Of  these,  4,000  are  Greeks;  tlie  remainder  being  t 
Latins,  Maronltes,  Syrians,  and  Armenians. .  The  Jews,  who 
enjoy  more  liberty  here  than  in  most  narts  of  Turkey,  amount 
to  about  2,500.  But  what  are  .these  Christians?  Dr.  Riciiard- 
sou  savs :  i  ; 

*  The  'rui  ks  have  never  seen  a  Christian  church  as  it  ought  (o  bo|  and 
they  have  never  seen, ami  know  nothing  of  Christianity;  hence  their  ’ 
aversion  to  it,  ami  to  (’hrislians,  and  to  every'  thing  that  comes  from 
them :  disgusted  with  their  idolatry,  they  slight  and  despise  their 
science.  Who  will  take  the  veil  off  Israel's  race,*  and  teach  the 
Mukbulinan  and  the  Jew,  that  there  is  but  one  Mctliator  between  God 
man,  and  that  there  is  no  idolatry  or  polytheism  in  the  religion  of  > 
JciUi  ?’  ,  t  » 

He  speaks  of  the  natunil  capabilities  of  the  Turks  as  of  the 
highest  order,  and  their  dispositions  as  in  many  respects 
Jiiuiable,  while  they  appear  to  have  a  most  exemplary  reve- 


*  Unless  this  be  meant  of  the  Moslems  only,  the  assertion  must  be 
understood  with  some  qualification.  The  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Con* 
all  Spaniards,  expressed  their  joy  at  the  prospect  of  receiving 
*  supply  of  Arabic  Bibles  for  their  flock. 
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rence  for  the  Divine  name.  Hitherto,  however,  the  Turks  snd 
the  Negroes  have  been,  he  remarks, 

‘  ihf  anprtxJuclivc  members  of  our  race  ;  they  have  never  contributed 
one  thought  to  science,  nor  suggested  one  scheme  to  improve  our  con* 
dition.  This  cannot  be  said  of  any  Christian  country  upon  earth  ;  tod 
he  that  contributes  to  christianise  the  Moslems,  contributes  to  turn  Uw 
force  of  so  many  additional  iulellects  to  improve  the  science  aud  advance 
the  happiness  of  man.* 

This  is  not  true,  however,  of  the  Mahommedans  at  large ;  it 
must  be  understood  only  of  the  decrepid  nation  wliich  now 
domineers  over  the  regions  where  once  the  name  of  Saladin 
shed  a  brighter  lustre  than  was  reflected  from  that  of  any 
contemporary  Christian  hero,  and  where  literature  and  science 
found  an  asylum  in  the  court  of  Bagdad.  Moors  were  the 
enlightened  and  chivalrous  conquerors  of  Spain,  under  whom 
the  useful  and  the  elegant  arts  revived  in  the  midst  of  Gothic 
darkness.  Arabian  physicians  and  Arabian  mathematicians 
were  the  depositaries  and  dispensers  of  Grecian  learning,  when 
all  Christendom  was  sunk  in  barbarism.  We  are  but  discharging, 
as  Christians,  a  debt  of  ancient  standing,  in  communicating  to 
the  Moslem  nations  of  the  East,  the  knowledge  and  civilization 
for  which  our  barbarian  ancestors  w  ere  indebted  to  theirs. 
Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  religion  of  the  mosque,  which 
makes  it  death  to  its  professors  to  abjure  that  faith,  yet  protects 
both  Greeks  and  Latins  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  idolatries, 
is.  in  the  former  respect,  not  less  tolerant,  and,  in  the  latter,  far 
more  so  than  the  Church  of  Home.  At  the  present  moment, 
there  is  a  higher  degree  of  religious  liberty  enjoyed  in  Turkey 
tliiui  in  Spam  ;  and  the  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  far  more  formidable  in  Popish  than  in  Mahommedan 
countries.  It  is  only  by  keeping  ever  in  view  the  distinction 
between  Cliristianity  considered  as  the  religion  of  Christ,  and 
the  idolatrous  corruptions  which  have  usurped  the  name  of 
Christianity,  that  we  can  make  good  the  argument  drawn  from 
tha  moral  superiority  of  the  true  faith  to  the  creed  of  Mahom- 
m<jd.  In  the  very  hatred  with  which  the  Frank  or  Greek  ia 
regarded  by  the  Mussulman,  there  is  something  virtuous;  since 
an  abhorrence  of  idolatry  is,  at  least  in  part,  its  real  cause. 
If  they  persecute,  it  it  but  according  to  the  spirit  of  an  impos¬ 
ture  propagated  by  the  sword ;  and  w  ith  them,  toleration  is  a 
supererogatory  virtue.  The  professed  disciples  of  Christ  per¬ 
secute  those  of  other  creeds  and  each  other,  in  opposition  to 
the  express  precepts  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  their  Master  ;  and 
intolerance  is  consequently  in  them  a  crime  of  far  deeper  die. 
l.et  us  be  just.  We  have  much  to  do  in  the  East,  before  we 
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rtti  wipe  away  the  ignominy  deservedly  attaching  there  to  the 
Christian  name. 

We  find  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  justice,  in  this  article,  to 
t)ie  remaining  portion  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  Travels.  Egypt 
and  Nubia  yet  lie  before  us,  to  which  also  Mr.  Jowett’s  highly 
interesting  researches  chiefly  relate.  We  must  therefore  re¬ 
serve  that  subject  entire  for  our  next  Number.  From  Damascus^ 

I>r.  Richardson  proceeded,  by  way  of  Balbec,  to  Tripoli,  where 
the  noble  Travellers  embarked  for  Europe.  The  Barrada,  along 
\ihose  course  their  route  lay,  soon  after  leaving  the  Syrian 
capital,  Uie  Author  conjectures  to  be  the  Phaqiar  of  Scripture. 
Wc  shall  conclude  this  article  with  his  description  of  the  ruins 
of  Balbec,  which  supplies  another  confirmation  of  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  iMaundrell. 

<  It  is  a  large  unwieldy  mass  of  building  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
Mpiare,  which  is  narrowed  at  the  north  end,  and  is  perforated  by  a  num- 
bfr  of  arched  vaults,  w  hich  are  greatly  ob^tructetl  with  rubbish.  The 
outer  walls  are  very  much  shattered,  and  exhibit  only  the  repairs  of 
former  walls  very  badly  executed.  These  outer  walls  have  evidently 
txvn  built  at  two  s<*paratc  periods,  and  by  two  separate  people  practising 
different  modes  of  architecture.  The  most  ancient  parts  arc  chiefly  on 
ibe  south  and  on  the  west,  and  arc  most  abundant  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  wall,  where  some  of  the  stones  that  rest  upon  the  ground 
are  ten  paces  lung ;  others  are  nine  paces  long,  ten  feet  broad,  and  six 
feet  thick.  They  arc  cut  with  the  bevelled  edge,  exactly  like  the  cutting 
of  the  stones  in  the  subterranean  columns  of  the  Haram  Schcreeff  in 
Jerusalem,  which  I  have  stated  to  be  of  Jewish  workmanship.  Indeed 
the  similarity  of  the  workmanship  struck  me  forcibly,  and  lam  disposed 
to  refer  them  both  to  the  same  people,  and  nearly  to  the  same  era.  The 
Mones  are  compact  limestone,  which  is  the  common  stone  of  the  country, 
and  the  soil  of  age  with  which  they  are  covered,  compared  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  building,  which  arc  decidedly  Homan,  would  warrant 
^ur  referring  them  to  the  remote  period  of  eight  and  twenty  hundred 
)rirA.  the  eia  of  Solomon,  the  king  of  Israel  and  Judah,  who  built  Ha- 
and  Tadmor  in  the  desert. 

*  The  second  builders  of  this  enormous  pile  have  built  upon  the  foun- 
<litions  of  the  former  building,  and,  in  order  that  the  appearance  of  tlie 
'*bule  might  seem  to  be  of  one  date,  they  have  cut  a  new  surface  upon 
the  old  Stones.  This  operation  has  not  been  completely  finished,  and 
Mmr  of  the  stones  remain  half  cut,  exhibiting  part  of  the  old  surface 
part  of  the  new,  so  that  the  different  eras  of  the  building  are  excm« 
plifird  in  the  same  stone.  Wc  measured  two  of  the  stones  near  the 
K>uth-west  corner  in  the  south  wall ;  one  of  them  was  sixty-seven  feet 
long,  nearly  fourteen  fc*et  broad,  and  nine  feel  thick  ;  the  other  was  sixty- 
four  fm  long ;  wc  could  not  measure  the  breadth  and  thickness.  There 
•5  *  third  stone  apparently  of  the  same  dimensions.  These  have  been 
\^n\y  cut  for  a  new  surface,  and  partly  not.  They  are,  perhaps,  the 
^'^t  ponderous  masses  that  human  hands  or  human  machinery  ever 
niovfd  into  a  wall,  and  here  they  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet 
ilic  foundation.  I»  doAii  laianot  acquainted  with  any  building. 
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except  ibc  one  under  consideration,  where  we  can  find  stones  the  half  of 
the  abo\c  dimensions,  or  even  the  fourth  of  it.  The  northern  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  which  Josephus  says  was  built  of  stones  thirty  feci  long,  his 
long  since  been  destroyed,  and  every  stone  broken  to  pieces.  In  the 
pyramids  of  Kgypt,  we  saw  o?ie  or  two  stones  eighteen  feet  long;  and  at 
Room  Ombos  measured  one  of  twenty-three  feet;  but  these  are  but 
occasional  blocks  intriMliiced  for  purposes  of  particular  security,  flut  4 
whole  wall,  or  a  whole  building,  of  nearly  four  hundred  feel  aside,  con¬ 
structed  of  sU>nes  from  thirty  to  sixty  feel  long,  is  something  more  than 
Cyclo|H.an ;  the  labours  of  Hercules  were  a  joke  to  ibis.  However  1 
am  not  disposed  to  think  that  these  immense  blocks  formed  any  parf«f 
the  original  wall  ;  they  do  not  harmonize  with  that  which  is  aroaod 
them  ;  and  the  part  w  hich  is  below'  them,  is  the  repaired,  and  nut  t^ 
original  wall.  IVlost  probably  they  were  intended  for  stone  columns  to 
serve  some  ornamental  purpose  in  the  interior.  The  great  <lisproportloii 
of  their  length  to  their  breadth  and  thickness,  their  being  all  in  the  sane 
part  of  the  wall,  and  there  being  none  like  them  in  any  other  part  of  the 
building,  seem  to  authorise  the  supposition,  'i'be  place  wrhich  they 
occupy  in  the  wall,  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  tior)r  of  the  interiorof 
the  building,  and  hence  they  were  edged  into  it  by  the  repairer,  who 
knew  no  better  use  for  them,  'i'he  northern  part  of  this  outside  wall  is  more 
mtMlern,  and,  in  my  opinion,  Roman.  'I'he  stones  arc  much  smaller, 
and  it  is  vaulted  below  to  support  the  lloor  within  :  the  southcru  pan 
seems  to  bo  banked  up  witii  earth  and  stone  without  arches. 

*  So  much  for  tiio  shell  of  this  inagniticeiU  structure,  which  has  evi* 
dently  been  a  wall  of  defer.ee  to  protect  the  precious  structures  withia. 
'I’hese  wc  approach  over  an  arched  bridge  and  many  fragments  of  the 
ruined  walls.  'I’he  door  in  the  interior  is  raised  by  arches  and  embauk* 
inents,  U*lwt*en  twenty  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  and  is  completely  covered  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples,  all 
of  the  (\)rinlhian  order,  and  built  of  a  coarse  species  of  marble.  Many 
fragments  of  large-grained,  red  granite,  lie  scattered  about  in  different 
places  ;  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  walls  is  one  continued  seriw  of 
architectural  decoration  of  pilasters  and  cornicinj  of  the  most  minote 
workmanship;  and  all  round  there  have  Ix'cn  chapels  and  niches  ibr 
settingup  images,  and  places  for  the  votaries  to  perform  their  devoliom. 
IVsidi'S  this  preparation  for  the  general  riles  of  Ragan  idolatry,  there  ire 
the  remains  of  seveiul  temples  for  the  rites  of  particular  deities.  One 
of  these  is  seen  from  the  tpad,  over  a  breach  in  the  wall :  it  is  peripteral 
and  hypelhral,  and  appears  at  one  lime  to  have  been  used  as  aChrisliaa 
church  t  both  columns  and  wall  still  remain.  Of  another  temple,  there 
arc  only  six  columns,  and  of  others  merely  the  substructions.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  building  there  are  several  apartments,  w  hich  were  pro* 
Imblyusod  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hierarchy,  'i'he  whole  hitiiig  vip 
of  the  interior  must  have  been  extremely  elegant,  and  bears  evident  inary 
of  Roman  workmanship.  1  think  it  most  probable  that  it  was  rebuilt 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  'Rbere  is  out 
large  stone  covered  with  an  Arabic  inscription,  which  might  throw  soreo 
light  on  the  subject ;  but  that  I  was  unable  to  read«  and  had  not  iire^  to 
procure  a  person  to  read  it  for  me.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  603 — 7. 
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Art.  n»  Co<fex  CriticM  of  the  Ilebrczc  BiLU^  wherein  V’^ander  Hooghl't 
Text  is  corrected  from  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  collated  by  Kenni- 
cott  and  l)e  Rossi,  and  from  the  Ancient  Versions;  being  an  At* 
tempt  to  form  a  Siandard  Text  of  the  Old  Testament.  To  which  is 
pretixtxl,  An  lissay  on  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  such  an  Under- 
uking.  Ry  the  Rev.  George  H^ilton,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Killerroogh. 
8vu.  ITice  7s.  London.  18‘2l. 

The  criticism  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  ns  appLed  to 
the  revision  and  emetidation  of  its  readings,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  almost  perfect.  Future  labourers  in  Uie  collation 
of  authorities  will  probably  never  find  occasion  for  serious  dis- 
eatisfaction  with  the  results  of  Griesbach’s  investigations.  His 
readings,  perhaps,  in  some  few  cases,  may  be  exchanged  for 
otliers ;  but  tlie  lapse  of  time  and  the  increasing  use  of  his  lust 
critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  will,  we  may  with  some 
contideuce  anticipate,  only  confirm  his  decisions,  and  ensure 
the  general  reception  of  his  text.  But  the  criticism  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Bible  is  still  very  imperfect.  The  collation  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  has  not  yet  been  made  available  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  its  ultimate  and  proj^r  object ;  and  the  revision 
of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  work  in  which 
but  little  progress  has  been  made.  A  standard  text  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  sacred  lite¬ 
rature.  Boothroyd’s  “  Biblia  Hebraica”  is  the  only  edition  of 
the  entire  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  contains  a  text  improved 
from  the  materials  provided  by  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  and 
other  Biblical  critics.  This  meritorious  publication,  however, 
still  leaves  open  to  the  skill  ^d  diligence  of  scholars  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  supplying  a  correct  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  re- 
vibioQ  of  th6  Editor  is  incomplete,  the  approved  readings 
being,  in  numerous  instances,  only  introduced  into  the  notes. 
Valuable,  tlierefore,  as  is  tlie  work  which  he  has  executed,  it 
has  not  entirely  removed  the  inaccuracies  of  a  aefe^Jtive  text. 
An  unincumbered,  amended  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
still  wanting.  The  work  before  us  is  an  attempt  to  furnish  such 
» text.  Referring  to  the  collations  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi, 
and  to  the  critical  proceedings  of  Lowth  am’  his  followers,  the 
present  Editor  remarks : 

*  The  formation  of  a  text  from  a  careful  examination  of  manuscripts 
oiher  authorities,  they  always  deemed  a  matter  of  importance ,  but 
fvenu  which  they  did  nol  anticipate  have  now  rendered  it  a  matter  of 
^^perious  ncccsiity,  I  allude  to  the  exertions  making  at  present  to 
translate  the  Bible  into  the  languages  of  various  Heathen  nations,  that 
may  hear  in  their  own  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  The 
progress  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  in  Iranslatiog  the  Scriptures  into  the 
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languagft  of  the  East,  has  been  dcscrveilly  applauded  by  Christlani  o( 
every  denomination  ;  but  it  must  be  regretted  that  these  excellent  met 
have  not  been  furnished  with  the  b(*st  basis  for  their  work,  and  tht: 
they  arc  obliged  to  take  from  an  incorrect  text,  those  versions,  whick 
will  probably  remain  for  many  generations  the  standards  of  truth  aroonr 
their  respective  nations.  And  if  they  do  not  implicitly  Mtos^ 
printed  Hebrew  text,  much  valuable  time  must  be  lost  in  .deterioinfig 
what  emendations  they  ought  to  make.  Nor  is  this  loss  of  time  and  ^ 
plexity  the  only  evil  to  be  apprehended  :  the  moat  sealous  supporter  m* 
the  printiHl  text,  or  of  our  authorised  version,  roust  allow  that  they  caa- 
tain  some  apparent  contradictions.  The  translations  which  issue  li^ 
the  Indian  pn^ss,  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  barbarians,  but  into  the 
hands  of  men  prepared  to  cavil  at  them,  and  to  compare  them  with  their 
own  sacred  writings  ;  and  were  they  to  discover  any  of  the  defects  of  the 
text  alluded  to,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  them  comprehend  bow 
their  cavils  were  unfounded,  and  how  apparent  contradictions  were  satis¬ 
factorily  explained  by  the  principles  of  just  criticism.  Were  a  Brahmin 
or  a  Mahometan  forexample,  to  ask  a  missionary,  how  it  happened  thii 
a  son  was  older  than  his  father,  (2  Chron.  xxii.  2.)  the  only  explani- 
tion  which  could  be  given,  would  but  occasion  a  second  questioa; 

Why  did  you  not  give  us  a  correct  Bible  ' 

This  single  example  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  attention  of 
every  person  who  is  interested  in  the  preservation  and  difTusion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  question  of  revision.  If  it  be 
obligatory  upon  us  to  circulate  the  sacred  writings,  it  U  ob¬ 
ligatory  upon  us  to  circulate  them  in  as  pure  a  lorm  ,  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  to  divest  them  of  every  blemish  which  tliey  may  hare 
received  from  the  mistakes  of  transcribers  and  other  causes  of 
injury,  and  to  supply  every  omission  which  we  may  have  the 
means  of  satisfactorily  detecting.^  None  of  our  readers,  we  are 
confident,  will  suspect  us  for  a  moment,  of  offering  considera¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  diffusion 
the  Bible.  But  while  it  becomes  us  to  be  most  diligent  in  .this 
service,  it  is  equally  proper  that  a  more  excellent  edition  of  the 
original  Scriptures  than  has  yet  been  provided,  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  both  the  importance  and  practicability  of  this 
object  req^uire  to  be  fully  represented.  Allegations  to  the  ot 
feet  that  tlie  Bible  is  sufiiciently  correct,  ana  that  no  revision 
of  its  readings  is^necessary,  are  entitled  to  no  regard  in  lit 
face  of  the  demonstration  supplied  by  the  various  readings,  of 
the  necessity  of  the  measure.  What  laudable  undertaking  hs* 
ever  been  proposed  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  that  has  nof 
alarmed  tlie  prejudices,  and  provoked  tlie  opposition  of  its  pro¬ 
fessed,  and  even  of  its  real  friends  ? 

If  the  application  of  the  rules  of  criticism  to  the  manuscripts 
and  versions  of  the  Bible,  which  are  the  primary  authorities  to 
establish  its  text,  were  to  effect  important  alterations  in  the  doc* 
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trines  of  the  Bible,  it  would  be  for  that  very  reason  indispen* 
gable,  because  it  would,  in  that  case,  be  the  only  safejgnard  to 
our  faith,  affording  us  the  assurance  that  the  additions  of 
nien  were  discarded  from  the  inspirations  of  Heaven.  But  no 
effect  of  this  kind,  it  is  well  known,  can  be  apprehended. 
Critical  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  new  translations  founded 
upou  them,  would  but  settle  more  firmly  the  foundations  of  a 
(iristian  8  faith,  by  giving  the  greatest  possible  stability  to 
the  doctrines  of  Revelation ;  which,  as  they  have  ever  been  the 
tame  under  all  tlie  diversities  of  language  and  modes  of  trans¬ 
mission  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  spread  through  the  nations 
of  the  world,  will  continue  unchanged  by  all  the  revisions 
that  enlightened  and  pious  men  may  undertake.  And  if  the 
consequences  of  applying  the  means  of  emendation  to  the  text 
of  the  Scriptures,  be  altemtions  in  points  not  essential  to  faith 
or  practice,  it  is  quite  proper  that  those  alterations  should  be 
made.  Nothing  which  can  be  shewn  to  be  a  literal  error  or 
impropriety,  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Bible.  We 
have  before  us  a  copy  of  au  English  Bible  which  reads,  **  Be 
“  it  was  thou,”  for  “  But  it  was  thou,”  Ps.  Iv.  13.—“  receive 
“  us,”  for  “  revive  us,”  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  6. — “  Jerusalem  the  pro- 
“  phet,”  for  “  Jeremiah  the  prophet,”  Dan.  ix.  2,  cum  muitis 
aliu.  We  should  be  glad  to  near  any  reasons  for  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  those  faulty  passages,  that  would  not  apply  to  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

Since  the  time  of  Kennicott,  preparations  for  amending  the 
Hebrew'  Bible  have  been  almost  entirely  suspended  in  this 
country.  From  whatever  causes  this  indifference  may  have 
proceeded,  it  is  surely  desirable  that  renewed  efforts  should 
be  made  by  competent  persons  to  complete  a  design  of  so  much 
importance ;  we  are  therefore  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
commending  the  present  publication,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
essentially  promote  the  undertaking  towards  which  it  is  so 
valuable  a  contribution. 

In  this  “  Codex  Criticus,”  the  text  of  Vander  Hooghtis 
adopted  as  the  basis,  being  that  to  which  both  Kennicott  and  De 
Rossi  have  referred  their  collations.  Every  deviation  from  this 
text  is  marked  by  hollow  letters,  and  the  word  or  words  as 
they  stand  in  Vander  Hooght,  are  exhibited  in  the  outer  mar¬ 
gin;  so  that  the  entire  of  his  text  is  printed.  The  inferior 
margin  contains  such  various  readings  as  were  deemed  worthy 
nf  notice,  though  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  text ;  readings 
probably  true  being  marked  +,  and  those  possibly  true  ;J.  In 
the  text,  each  variation  is  preceded  by  a  numerical  figure,  and 
followed  by  two  inverted  commas  ”,  to  mark  how  far  it  ex- 
^nds :  the  figure  refers  to  a  corresponding  one  in  the  outer 
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margin,  if  it  be  prefixed  to  a  correction,  in  which  case  the  o^r. 
gin  exhibits  the  rejected  reading ;  or  to  one  in  the  inferior 
margin,  if  it  be  but  a  variouR  reading.  In  every  case,  there  is  alio 
a  corresponding  number  in  the  notes,  which  expresses  the 
tliorities  by  which  tlie  reading  is  supported,  or  on  which  the 
various  reading  rests.  This  plan  is  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Griesbach’s  revision ;  and  the  complete  execution  of  it  would 
give  us  a  work  which  would  advance  the  criticism  of  the 
brew  Bible  to  a  confonnity  with  that  of  tlie  Greek  New  Teitt- 
inent. 

To  examine  successively  the  several  emendations  of  Uw 
**  Codex  Criticiis,”  w  ould  occupy  too  many  of  our  pages ;  the 
labour,  however,  which  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  its  readings  would 
require,  is  evidently  unnecessary,  as  our  studious  readers  will 
doubtless  be  desirous  of  inspecting  the  work  itself.  After 
citing  a  few  particular  examples,  we  shall  satisfy  ourselm 
with  reporting  the  able  and  jucVicious  manner  in  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  Kditor  has  disyiosed  his  readings  and  authorities. 

The*  first  of  the  amended  readings  is  for  py,  Gen.  i.  11, 
for  whicli  the  authorities  cited  are,  <7-c-(l.  o’ S  V  (A)  (T)-E; 
denoting  respectively,  a  few  Hebrew  codices,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  Versions,  the 
Arabic  Version,  and  the  Targum,  varying  in  their  reading  fro« 
the  text  of  the  London  Polyglot ;  the  final  E  being  appended, 
to  signify  thecoincideuce  of  the  English  Common  V^ersionwith 
the  adopted  correction.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  leniarkiug  on  thii 
last  particular  in  the  enumeration,  that  we  have  noticed  the 
em^i^<hition  in  question.  *  Where  our  Translators,’  says  Mr. 
Hamilton,'  did  vary  from  the  printed  text,  their  emendatiooi 
'  are  in  many  places  confirmed  by  manuscripts,  as  is  the  ctsc 
'  wherever  the  letter  b.  occurs  in  the  notes.*  Nothing,  we 
think,  can  be  more  unworthy  of  notice,  than  the  assertions  which 
have  been  so  very  boldly  hazarded,  that  King  James’s  Trans* 
lators  were  not  competent  Hebrew  scholars  :  we  have  no  doubt 
that  they  used  Hebrew  exemplars.  But  we  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  judgement  in  their  favour,  founded  on  the  coin¬ 
cidences  which  he  has  marked  between  their  version  and  tfaa 
readings  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  support  the  amended 
text  The  Italic  “  and**  in  the  Common  Version,  inthealrea  . 
cited  passage,  is  no  proof  that  the  TranRlators  read  the  vau 
tlieir  copies  of  the  original :  that  the  versions  exhibit  the  read* 
irg  in  question,  sufliciently  accounts  for  its  introduction  mto 
dieir  text.  But  tlie  Tnmslators,  we  apprehend,  did  really  roeel 
to  declare  by  their  insertion  of  the  “  and**  in  Italics,  that  tht 
conjunction  (van)  was  w’anting  in  their  Hebrew  copies*^ 
conclude  this  to  be  the  fact  from  the  circumstance,  tnat,  in  tka 
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less  modem  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  the  ‘‘  and”  is  in- 
lerted,  not  in  Italics,  but  in  the  common  letter  of  the  text. 
We  shall  give  some  instances  of  this  from  a  comparison  of 

Cissages  in  Cranrner  s  Bible,  and  the  version  of  James’s  Trans- 
tors:  of  the  latter  we  use  two  copies,  Norton  and  Bill’s 
edition,  4to.  1620,  and  that  of  Barker,  8vo.  1639.  There  is 
considerable  diversity  in  the  use  of  Italics  in  subsequent 
editions.  Gen.  xvii.  19, — “  and  with  his  seed,”  xviii.  11, — 
it  ceased.”  xxxi.  13— "  awd  where.”  In  these  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  cases,  Cranmer’s  Bible  exhibits  no  variation  in 
the  w'ords  printed  in  Italics  as  inserted  by  James’s  Transla¬ 
tors.  As,  therefore,  the  predecessors  of  the  Translators  of 
the  Common  Version,  have  not  distinguished  the  words  in 
question  bv  inserting  them  in  a  different  character,  it  would 
seem  that  the  latter  put  the  conjunction  into  Italics,  to  denote 
that,  in  their  copies  of  the  original,  there  was  no  correspond¬ 
ing  particle.  So,  in  Gen.  xxi.  33,  the  reading  of  Cranmer’s 
Bible  is,  “  And  Abraham  planted  a  wood  that  of  the  Com- 
monVersion  is,  “  And  Abraham  planted  a  grove,”  The  printed 
Hebrew  text  omits  the  name  of  the  Patriarch.  In  the  “  Co- 
**  dex  Criticus,”  it  is  inserted  as  a  reading  possibly  true.  In 
like  manner,  the  numerous  instances  in  wnich  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  marked  the  coincidence  between  the  Common  English 
Version,  and  the  amended  text  of  the  "  Codex  Criticus,”  in  the 
proper  use  of  the  feminine  pronoun,  afford  no  evidence  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Translators’  critical  appreciation  of  Hebrew  autho¬ 
rities  :  the  reading  of  the  versions,  and  the  necessity  of  gram¬ 
matical  construction,  being  obvious  and  sufficient  reasons  to 
account  for  their  rendering. 

Gen.  XXV.  8,  The  English  Common  Version  is  cited  as 
agreeing  w  itli  the  corrected  text  of  the  original  ;  tlie  latter  has 
days,”  the  former  reads  years  there  is  therefore  a  real 
verbal  discrepancy  in  the  case. 

Isaiah  iii.  8,  Lowth,  on  the  authority  of  the  Syriac  Version, 
which  is  probably  faulty  in  this  instance,  reads  “  cloud  of  his 
”  glory a  harsh  expression.  In  the  “  Codex  Criticus,”  the 
tetiiing  is,  “  eyes.”  The  authorities  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  change  proposed  and  adopted  by  Low'th. 

Itaiah  iii,  17,  18,  The  substitution  of  ”  Jehovah”  for 
**  Lord,”  is  perhaps  a  proper  emendation.  We  notice  it,  how- 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
•fwtement  in  his  notes,  respecting  the  usage  of  the  Common 
Version  and  Lowth  as  to  the  words  in  question.  In  the  verses 
to  which  we  have  referred,  the  Common  Version  and  Lowth  are 
Iwth  quoted  as  supporting  the  reading  Jehovah.”  In  both 
®we8,  however,  Lowth  reads  ”  Lord,”  in  which  he  adheres  to 
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the  received  English  text.  The  more  modern  rojirints  of  King 
James’s  Version,  have  indeed  “  LORD”  in  capitals  in  the2 
passages,  as  if  the  original  were  “  Jehovah  but,  in  both  tho 
early  copies  of  it  before  us,  the  word  is  printed  without  capi¬ 
tals,  denoting  that  the  original,  as  read  by  the  Translators,  waa 
"  Adonai.”  In  chap.  iv.  4,  “  Jehovah”  is  the  reading  of  some 
manuscripts;  the  printed  text  has  “  Adonai.”  Lowth  reads, 
witUthe  early  copies  of  tlie  luiglish  Common  Version,  “  Lord;” 
but  the  modern  copies  have  the  reading  in  capitals,  “  LORD,** 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  not  noticed  this  example.  Inchap.  vi.  1, 
Lowth  reads  “JEHOVAH;”  the  Common  Version,  in  evew 
edition  which  we  can  at  the  present  time  consult,  has  “  Lord,” 
in  agreement  with  the  printed  Hebrew  text :  Mr.  Hamilton 
gives  “  Jehovah”  as  the  corrected  text.  In  chap.  x.  16,  Lowtk 
again  reads  “  JEHOVAH ;”  the  copies  of  the  linglish  Common 
Version  are  again  uniform  in  reading  “  Lord;”  Mr.  IL  has 
exchanged  the  reading  of  the  printed  text,  “  Adonai,”  for  tire 
reading  of  the  manuscripts,  “  Jehovah.”  Rut  in  chap.  xi.  11, 
where  tlie  printed  Hebrew  text  exhibits  “  Adonai,”  and  the 
manuscripts,  with  whom  Lowth  and  Mr.  Hamilton  read,  have 
“  Jehovali,”  the  hhiglisli  Bibles  of  1620  and  1639  read 
“  Lord;”  those  of  a  later  date  “  LORD.”  The  irregularities 
of  this  kind  are  frecpient,  and  the  references  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
notes  to  the  English  V’ersion  and  Lowth,  are  both  incorrect 
and  defective. 

The  English  Translators  have  the  reading  “  to  go,”  2  Saau 
xix.  15,  from  which  Mr.  Hamilton  infers,  that  they  translated, 
not  from  the  Basil  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  read 
mnS,  to  conu'  down,  hut  from  the  .Venice  edition,  which  hasnsV?*, 
to  go.  This  w  e  luiprehend  to  be  a  very  unsound  conclusion, 
inasmuch  us  tlie  Translators  observe  no  uniformity  in  their  ren¬ 
derings  of  these  expressions,  reading  sometimes  to  go,  and 
Hometimcs  to  come,  in  both  verbs.  The  entire  critical  liistory 
of  the  Common  Version  is  exceedingly  obscure  and  perplexed; 
though  its  excellence  is  unquestionable,  and  the  proofs  satii- 
factory  that  our  Translators  were  competent  in  Hebrew  learn¬ 
ing,  That  the  versions,  particularly  the  Semtuagint  and  the 
Vulgate,  should  have  had  considerable  influence  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  received  English  text,  cannot  appear  either 
doubtfril  or  surprising  to  any  one  who  considers  tiiat  the  pro* 
vious  English  translations  were  .the  basis  of  this  text,  and  th^ 
those  translations  w’ere  derived  in  a  considerable  measure 
from  the  ancient  versions.  The  first  of  the  rules  ordered  to  l^ 
observed  by  King  Jmnos’s  Translators,  namely,  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Bible  read  in  the  Church,  commonly  called  the  Bishop  * 
Bible,  should  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  origin* 
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irouM  permit,  was  allowing  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  l)ut  a  limited  intluence,  since  it  bound  the  Tnuislntors  to 
the  adoption  of  an  existing  vernacular  version.  Where,  there¬ 
fore,  the  ancient  versions,  or  the  previous  English  translatiorts, 
exhibit  the  readin<gs  of  King  James’s  version,  it  would  be  quite 
impracticable  to  discriminate  between  the  instances  of  their 
copying  the  readings  of  their  predecessors,  and  of  their  defe¬ 
rent  to  the  Hebrew  text.  To  such  examples,  then,  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  proceeds  to  adduce,  as  proving  the  use  made  of  paf- 
licular  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bilde  by  those  Translators,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  substantial  objections  may  be  taken.  He 
quotes  tlie  Basil  edition  (Munster’s)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
as  containing  the  reading  mn,  Euphrates,  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  which 
is  wanting  in  the  Venice  edition  ot  1526,  but  which  the  English 
Translators  of  1611,  have  inserted  in  their  version  :  from  this 
coincidence  of  reailing,  Mr.  H.  would  infer  tlic  use  of  the  Basil 
edition  by  the  Translators.  But  the  ancient  versions  hav^  the 
reading  Euphrates,  which  is  also  inserted  in  the  vernacular 
translations  that  preceded  the  public  version.  This  case,  there¬ 
fore,  can  afford  no  evidence  to  prove  the  supposed  deference 
to  the  Basil  edition.  So,  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  next  example, 
2Chron.  x.  16,  the  argument  is  equally  inconclusive.  ‘By 
*  putting  saw  in  Italics,’  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  *  they  prove 
'that  they  translated  from  the  Venice  edition,  which  wanta 
'  the  word,  not  from  the  Basil,  which  reads  But 

it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  English  Translators  with 
the  Venice  edition  before  them,  which  reads  wnthout  iMTi, 
should  have  inserted  in  their  text  its  corresponding  word 
“  .W’  in  Italics.  Is  it  not  quite  as  probable  that  they  had 
before  them  the  Basil  edition,  which  exhibits  the  word,  and 
which,  therefore,  they  chose  to  follow,  but,  perceiving  that 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  omit  the  word,  they  preferred 
to  insert  it  in  Italics  ?  Cranmer’s  Bible,  too,  reads  **  saw” 
in  this  passage.  Before  we  can  safely  establish  points  of  this 
Itind,  and  affirm  what  is  coincidence  and  what  is  derivation, 
we  must  possess  much  more  ample  and  correct  materials  than 
those  of  which  Mr.  Hamilton  has  given  us  specimens  in  the 
preceding  examples.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Editors  and  Translators  of  former  times  have  been  so  sparing 
m  communicating  the  particulars  of  their  proceedings  ;  and  we 
apprehend  that  this  regret  in  time  to  come,  will  not  be  limited 
to  the  versions  preceding  those  of  our  own  contemporaries. 
The  defects  of  this  kind  of  our  critical  knowledge,  it  would  be 
^n  to  think  of  supplying  otherwise  than  by  a  minute  and  ex^ 
t^ire  comparison  of  authorities,  which,  we  fear,  it  would  noir 
impracticable  to  procure.  A  critical  history  of  English 

2  B  2 
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translations  of  the  Bible,  might,  however,  be  yet  executed  io 
a  manner  much  superior  to  any  existing  work  of  that  descrip, 
tion. 

On  the  value  and  utility  of  the  publication  before  us,  it  k 
unnecessary  for  us  to  expatiate.  The  purity  of  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  is  a  subject  which  possesses  the  highest  degree  of  io). 
portance.  This  “  Codex  Criticus'*  presents  in  a  condensed  and 
commodious,  and,  what  is  of  no  small  consideration,  cheap  form, 
the  results  of  Kennicott’s  and  De  Rossi's  labours  in  sacred 
criticism.  To  many  persons,  it  will  be  an  excellent  substitute 
for  their  very  costly  productions  ;  to  others,  it  will  exhibit  in  a 
convenient  manner  tne  arrangements  and  corrections  properly 
available  in  the  construction  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Bible.  It  may  have  also  the  good  ed’ect  of  leading  some 
worthy  persons  to  dismiss  their  fears  for  the  integrity  of  the 
•Scriptures.  Mr,  Hamilton  luus  executed  his  task  with  ability 
and  care.  His  leanings  are  uniformly  of  the  cautious  kind. 
Conjectural  criticism  he  altogether  discards ;  and  though  he 
may  not  perhaps  give  satisfaction  to  every  critical  reader  iu  re¬ 
spect  to  his  omission  of  some  emendations  which  have  been 
adopted  by  other  Editors,  (as  iu  the  case  of  the  repetitions 
which  are  found  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,)  he  has  furnished 
an  excellent  specimen  of  a  critical  edition  ot  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
which  will  be  thankfully  accepted  by  scholars.  We  trust 
that  it  will  be  the  means  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  object, 
gratifying  to  the  learned  and  res|)ectable  Editor,  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking  which  be 
recommends. 


Art.  HI.  Christian  Fclloxcskip^  or  the  Church-meniber't  Guide i  to 
which  is  added,  a  Pastoral  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Rev.  Thonm 
James.  By  J.  A.  James.  12mo.  pp.  242.  Price  5s.  Birmiogbaa. 
182‘J.  I 

E  anticipate  nothing  but  good,  and  great  good,  from  the 
free  and  full  discussion  of  every  principle  involved  ineH^r 
the  sentiments  or  the  ])ractice  of  Protestant  DissentHtg 
Churches.  Objections  are  brought  against  their  constitute 
and  mode  of  proceeding :  let  tnem  be  fairly  met.  Practical 
evils  exist :  let  them  be  acknowledged,  and  the  remedy,‘if  thetc 
be  one,  pointed  ont.  It  may  possibly  be  found,  that  a  dqjartufc 
the  very  principles  charged  with  originating  those  evik, 
is  the  cause  of  their  existence. 

A  work  of  this  kind  was  much  wanted,  and  that  part  of  ^ 
feligious  public  for  whose  use  this  manual  has  been  prepared# 
are  irnch  indebted  to  Mr.  James  for  supplying  the  deficicnct. 
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Scarcely  any  one  in  the  present  day,  we  ^prehend,  except  he 
be  a  minister,  thinks  of  inquiring  ailer  Owen’s  Eshcol;  and 
the  admirable  work  to  which  Mr.  James  refers,  **  Social  Ra- 
**  ligion  exemplified,**  the  best  book  on  the  subject,  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with.  Something  was  wanting,  written  in  a  popular 
style,  and  embracing  questions  which  take  their  rise  in  the  ex* 
iating  circumstances  ot  society.  Above  all,  it  was  desirable  to 
attract  attention  to  the  subject,  »alid  to  render  it  interesting  to 
^eral  readers  ;  and  this,  Mr.  James's  treatise  is  well  adapted 
10  acconi|)lish. 

Agreeing  with  our  ’Author  in  his  general  principles,  and 
warmly  approving  both  of  the  design  and  tlie  execution  of  his 
work,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  qualify  this  favourable 
of>inion  by  any  exceptions  referring  to  particular  statements. 
Into  these  we  do  not  consider  it  as  our  province  to  enter;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  would  lead  us  into  discussions  far  too  wideard  compli¬ 
cated.  The  volume  abounds  with  most  salutary  advice,  theeilect 
of  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  weaken  by  anticipating  the 
objections  tliat  may  and  will  be  made  to  tlie  freedom  and 
fidelity  of  some  of  the  Author’s  remarks.  We  shall,  tlierefore, 
merely  select  some  passages  as  specimens  of  tlie  work,  after 
ortering  a  few  desultory  remarks  on  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate. 

The  first  point  which  requires  to  be  distinctly  underatood, 
and  respecting  which  our  congregations  have  a  right  to  expect 
more  explicit  information  from  the  pulpit  than  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  receiving,  is  the  object  of  Christian  fellowship.  For 
want  of  clear  information  on  this  head,  there  is,  both  beiorc  and 
after  admission,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  a  certain  mys¬ 
tic  obscurity  hanging  over  the  subject,  which  either  repels  tliem 
Irom  seeking  for  admission,  or  fills  them  with  disquiet.  Christ¬ 
ian  churches  have  no  mysteries,  no  adyta,  no  free-mason’s  se- 
crets.  It  is  a  pernicious  policy  which  would  exalt  plain'duties 
into  secret  rites,  and  transform  the  simple  institutions  of  the 
Gospel  into  enigmas.  The  duty  of  joining  a  Church  revives 
iMf  simply  into  the  duty  of  making  a  profession  of  religion. 
We  should  prefer  to  sum  up,  in  this  brief  statement,  the  seferal 
news  which  Mr.  James  has  taken  of  the  design  of  Chur<A- 
Ihllowship.  ‘  Fellowship,’  he  very  justly  remarks,  '  is  the  in- 
‘  stituted  way  of  making  a  public-  profession  of  the  faith 
‘  and  hope  of  the  Gospel.”  This  idea  seems  to  us  to  include 
die  remaining  heads,  which  are  either  identical  propositions  qf 
coiH^equences.  If  it  is  asked  whether  an  attendance  on^Diyiae 
)*^orshi|).  is  not  a  profession  of  religion,  we  scruple  not  to  reply 
in  the  negative.  It  is  not  a  profession,  because  it  is  not  wnat 
word  implies,—  t  confession^  a  public  avowal  of  faith 
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men.  it  is  not  considered  as  sncii  by  the  irreligious.  A  mere 
uttendance  ut  a  place  ot’  worship,  except  under  particular  cir- 
curastaaoeK,  brings  on  a  man  no  reproach  from  the  scotfer,  ii 
not  an  ofl'ence  agiiinst  the  world.  It  implies  nothing  decisive 
on  the  part  ol  tike  individual.  It  is  the  common  practice  of 
men  of  every  shade  of  decent  character, — of  men  who  would 
l>e  startled  at  the  idea  of  making  any  avow  al  or  confession  of 
their  belief  by  so  doing.  If  it  is  not  so  considered  by  the  world, 
still  lest  can  it  be  by  the  church.  By  its  members,  an  atten« 
dance  on  Divine  worshij),  which  stops  short  of  an  observance 
of  other  Christian  duties,  must  be  viewed  as  the  opposite  of  a 
confession,  as  a  tacit  refusal  to  comply  w  ith  the  laws  of  Christ, 
as  an  act  at  vaiiance  with  the  Christian  character.  The  indi* 
vidual  himself  may  be  well  thought  of,  may  even  be  highly  eg* 
teemed.  It  would  be  tlie  height  of  injustice  and  bigotry,  to 
doubt  the  piety  of  many  such  persons.  They  are  Christians; 
still,  diey  are  not  professors  of  the  religion  of  Christ :  they  be¬ 
lieve,  but  they  do  not  confess.  Their  faith  may  be  genuine, 
but  their  pnictice  is  defective.  If  this  is  not  true,  then  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship  is  no  duty,  all  obligation  vanishes,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  a  delusion. 

We  hold,  then,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  everv  man  to  whom  the 
Ciospel  comes  as  a  Divine  message,  to  believe  it,  and,  on  his 
believing,  to  make  a  confession  of  that  belief,  by  voluntarily 
uniting  liimself  to  some  j)art  of  the  visible  Church.  In  this 
statement.  Episcopalians  and  Congregutionalists  alike  concur.* 
The  privileges  of  (^hurch-membership,  Mr.  James  states  to  be,  1. 
The  participation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  2.  The  right  of  assisting 
in  the  choice  of  a  pastor,  the  election  of  deacons,  and  the  admission 
and  exclusion  of  members.  3. •The  advantage  of  pastoral  over¬ 
sight  and  supplication.  4.  The  watchfulness,  sympathy,  and 
prayers  of  the  church.  These  privileges,  however,  are  not  the 
eround  on  which  the  <-bligation  of  church-fellowship  rests. 
With  many  persons,  joining  a  church  is  submitted  to,  merely 
in  order  to  qualify  for  participating  in  the  l.ord’s  Supper, 
which  is  felt  to  be  a  duty.  But  either  a  public  profession, 
or  confession,  is  a  duty  independently  of  this,  and  previously 
to  it,  or,  the  general  pnictice  of  the  w  hole  Church  is,  aiidew 
has  been,  totally  w  rong.  For  if  it  be  not  a  duty,  since  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Lord’s  SiippcT  is  a  duty,  then,  in  making  that  which 
IS  no  duty,  a  barrier  to  the  performance  of  that  which  is  one, 
the  Church  would  stand  convicted  of  imposing  a  human  regu¬ 
lation  as  a  condition  of  obedience  to  a  Divine  law'.  It  would  be  no 
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valid  apology  for  this,  that  every  society  lias  a  right  to  make  iu 
own  laws ;  tor  a  Christian  society  has  no  such  uiiqualitied  right : 
it  has  no  legislative  prerogative.  Whatever  regulations  hare  not 
for  their  sole  object,  to  carry  into  execution  the  laws  of  Christ* 
are,  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  most  explicitly,  schisaialical 
and  sinful.  Notliing  can  lawfully  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  by  any  Church,  which  is  not 
a  previous  duty.  The  public  profession  of  Christian  belief  is 
a  duty ;  otherwise  it  were  wrong  to  insist  on  it  as  a  term  of 
conmiunion. 

As  to  the  other  privileges  of  Church-membership,  we  should 
be  cautious  how  we  confound,  or  even  class,  those  which  are 
external,  and  local,  and  positive,  with  such  as  are  moral  and 
universal.  The  right  of  assisting  in  the  choice  of  a  pastor,  is 
substantially  exercised  by  many  who  are  not  Church-memben  : 
whetlier  this  is  orderly  or  not,  is  another  matter ;  such  is  the 
fact.  It  is  a  privilege  of  which  every  man  in  truth  avails  him¬ 
self,  in  choosing  at  wdiat  place  of  worship,  or  on  what  minister, 
he  shall  attend.  Furtlier,  it  is  a  privilege  which  can  only  oc¬ 
casionally  be  exercised  by  the  members  of  a  church  collective¬ 
ly  ;  and  it  is  an  unhappy  occasion  which  gives  room  for  it. 
the  privilege  of  choosing  deacons,  and  that  (A'  excluding  mem¬ 
bers,  are  of  a  similar  description :  the  admission  of  members, 
though  it  requires  the  sanction  of  the  body,  is  more  properly 
the  act  and  privilege  of  the  pastor. 

But,  with  regard  to  such  privileges  as  are  common  to  the 
Catholic  Churcli,  which  arise  out  of  its  constitution  and  desi^, 
and  have  reference  to  objects  purely  spiritual ;  such  as  the  t 
overijiight  of  tlie  pastor,  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  the  brother¬ 
hood,  and  the  prayers  of  the  Church;  these,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  are  no  otherwise  connected  with  joining  a  church,  than 
as  being  brought  into  contact  with  society,  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  necessary  in  order  to  a  man’s  partaking  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  arising  from  social  intercourse.  It  is  not  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  particular  church,  but  as  a  Christian,  that  he  is 
eutitled  to  those  privileges ;  and  to  the  ascertaining  of  this 
fact,  the  province  of  the  church  is  limited.  His  joining 
that  church  does  not  originate  his  claim :  it  only  brings  it 
'within  the  cognizance  of  the  body.  In  point  of  fact,  tliese  very 
privileges  are  generally  conceded  to  many  persons  out  of*, 
the  pale  of  church-communion ;  the  prayers  of  the  church,  the 
oversight  and  sympathy  of  the  pastor,  are  extended  to  members 
of  the  congregation,  whose  characters  are  amiable  and  pious, 
^withstanding  they  have  not  openly  confessed  themselves  to 
be  disciples  of  Christ.  And  who  will  maintain  that  it  ought  to 
bt  withheld  from  such  persons?  It  is  uot  for  the  church  to 
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withhold  from  them  it«  sympathy,  or  for  the  pastor  to  deny  hh 
ministerial  services  to  any  of  his  hearers,  although  they  nuj 
not  have  recognised  the  pastoral  authority.  If,  in  their  public 
capacity,  the  othcers  and  members  of  the  society,  cannot  with 
propriety  recognise  as  a  brother  him  wlio  has  never  professed 
liimself  a  believer  and  a  disciple,  nothing  can  justify  their 
witiiholding  from  him  any  othce  of  Christian  kindness,  any 
expression  of  sympathy,  or  any  spiritual  aid.  llis  haviug 
been  received  into  their  communion,  would  indeed  strengthen 

his  claim  to  such  seiaices,  inasmuch  us  it  would  give  him 
the  hold  of  a  positive  engagement  on  every  member ;  but  it 
would  not  originate  his  claim  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  to  the 
privileges  he  sought. 

Tlie  privileges  of  Church-membership  are  the  privilege*  of 
Cdiristian  society  ;  and  Churches  were  originally  formed  only  to 
secure  and  to  promote  those  social  objects — to  bring  Christiana 
as  Christians  more  closely  together,  to  make  them  known  to 
each  other  in  that  cliaracter,  and  to  bind  them  by  positive  en¬ 
gagements  to  neighbourly  oflices,  religious  communion,  and 
brotherly  kindness.  Partaking  of  the  l^ord’s  Supper  is  not 
fulfilling  the  design  of  a  church.  The  objects  we  have  enu¬ 
merated,  may,  it  has  been  said,  be  attained  without  becoming 
members  of  any  church.  Christian  fellowship  is  realised  among 
persons  bound  together  by  no  such  tie,  while  churches  exist,  in 
which  no  intercommunion  of  kindness  takes  place.  We  grant 
this.  Ihit  the  anomalies  wliicli  present  themselves  in  the 
Christian  world  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church, 
are  not  to  he  pleaded  as  making  against  the  wisdom  or  the 
utility  of  Divine  institutions;  nor  do  they  extinguish  our 
obligation  to  observe  them.  Wherever  Christian  fellowship  is 
siibstanlially  exercised,  there  is  a  Church  ;  nor  does  that  con¬ 
gregation,  however  duly  organised,  deserve  the  name,  in  which 
tliat  object  is  not  realised,  lly  Christian  fellowship,  we  mean, 
not,  of  course,  that  which  is  impracticable, — habits  of  intimate 
association  with  each  and  every  member;  nor  that  which  is 
undesirable, — tea-drinking  visits,  or  a  gossiping  intrusion  into 
each  other’s  concerns  ;  hut  a  feeling  of  common  intcrfsl* 
w  hich  levels  no  distinctions  that  ought  to  be  preserved  inviolate, 
which  hinds  together  the  rich  and  the  poor  without  confounding 
them.  The  Society  of  Friends  exhibit  this  primitive  species  of 
association  in  a  manner  which  claims  our  admiration,  and  which 
might  serve. as  a  model  to  other  bodies.  The  United  Brethren 
aUo  are  in  this  respect  a  truly  primitive  Church.  The  prina- 
ples  of  Congregational  Churches  are  not  less  adapted  to  secure 
the  same  ends,  were  they  but  followed  out  in  our  practice.  But, 
unhappily,  as  sects  become  less  secUirian,  they  too  generally 
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|>ecome  in  this  respect  less  Christian,  losing,  as  they  expand,  the 
principle  of  cohesion.  We  must  be  banded  in  little  closed- 
packed,  separate,  strait-laced  detachments,  marked  with  some 
rominon  badge,  or  identified  by  some  common  reproach,  to 
feel  towards  each  other  as  brethren.  And  yet,  our  becoming 
members  of  any  such  community  does  not  originate  any  new 
dutit^s:  it  only  renders  more  binding,  by  \rirtue  of  our  own 
>*olnutary  engagement,  the  duties  attaching  to  us  as  professed 
Christians, — duties  from  which  our  not  being  members  of  n 
church  cannot  discharge  us  ;  which  relate  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  firithful,  and  not  more  specifically  to  any  one  sect,  or  to 
any  one  part  of  that  sect,  than  to  another,  except  as  by  our  own 
voluntary  engagement,  or  by  the  circumstances  of  acquaintance 
and  neighbourhood,  we  are  brought  more  immediately  into 
contact  with  its  members. 

Some  excellent  hints  occur  in  Mr.  James’s  sixth  chapter  on 
the  ‘  Duties  of  Church-members  towards  each  other.’  Of 
those  which  class  under  the  general  duty  of  Brotherly  Ix)ve, 
are  specified.  1.  That  of  cherishing  a  peculiar  complacency 
in  our  fellow  members  as  the  objects  of  Divine  love.  2.  The 
duty  of  bearing  one  another’s  burdens.  3.  Visiting  our  bre¬ 
thren  in  their  aflliction.  ‘  Probably,*  says  Mr.  James,  *  there 
*  is  no  duty  more  neglected  than  this.' 

*  How  many  are  there,  now  bearing  the  Christian  name,  who 
scarcely  ever  yet  paid  one  visit  to  the  bed-side  of  a  suffering  brother  I 
Shame  and  disgrace  upon  such  professors !  Let  them  not  expect  to 
hear  the  Saviour  sa}",  “  I  was  sicK,  and  r/e  visited  me.*’  • 

4.  The  duty  of  prayer  for  one  another,  and  5.  Pecuniary 
relief,  are  next  enumerated.  The  Author  adds  : 

*  6-  Forbearance  is  a  great  part  of  love.  (Eph.  iv.  2.)  In  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  especially  where  it  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  we  must 
expect  to  (ind  a  very  great  diversity  of  character.  There  are  all  the 
gradations  of  intellect,  and  all  the  varieties  of  temper.  In  such  oases 
great  forbearance  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  preservation  of  harmony 
and  peace.  Tlie  strong  must  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 
Christians  of  great  attainments  in  knowledge  should  not  in  their  hearts 
dcspi^e,  nor  in  their  conduct  ridicule,  the  feeble  conceptions  of  those 

are  babes  in  Christ :  but  most  meekly  correct  tneir  errors  ,and 
most  kindly  instruct  their  ignorance.  This  is  love.  In  very  many 
persons  there  will  unhappily  be  found  some  things,  which,  although 
they  by  no  means  affect  the  reality  and  sincerity  oftheir  religion,  con- 
wdcrably  diminish  its  lustre,  and  nave  a  tendency,  without  the  caution 
of  love,  to  disturb  our  communion  with  them.  Some  have  a  for¬ 
ward  and  obtrusive  manner,  others  are  talkative,  others  indulge  a  com¬ 
plaining,  whining,  begging  disposition ;  others  are  abrupt  almosi  to 
rudeness  in  their  address;  these  and  many  more  are  the  spots  of 
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childrcn»  with  which  we  arc  aomctinies  so  much  displeased,  ai 
to  fed  an  alienation  of  heart  from  the  subjects  of  them,  although  we 
hare  no  doubt  of  their  real  piety.  Now  here  is  room  for  the  exercise 
of  love.  The^e  are  the  cases  in  which  we  are  to  employ  that  charity 
which  coverelh  all  things.  Arc  we  to  love  only  amiable  christisnt  ? 
Perhaps  after  all,  in  the  substantial  parts  of  religion,  these  rough 
characters  tar  excel  others,  whom  courtesy  and  umiahlencss  have 
carried  to  the  highest  degree  oi  polish.  I  do  not  say  w’c  arc  to  love 
these  individuals  /or  their  peculiarities,  but  in  spite  of  them.  Noton 
their  own  account,  but  for  Christ’s  sake,  to  whom  they  belong.  And 
what  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  our  uifection  for  him,  than  to  love  to 
unlovely  individual  on  his  account  pp.  ()8,  9. 

Tire  directions  relating  to  the  duty  of  cultivating  peace  and 
harnionv,  are  highly  deserving  of  serious  attention  in  and 

out  of  Church-communities.  There  is  much  sound  wisdom  in 
the  following  caution. 

‘  Sometimes  when  persons  have  received  a  supposed  offence,  ikeif 
will  endeavour  to  gain  inf  ormation  from  others  in  a  circuitous  andcltn- 
destine  manner^  in  order,  as  they  think,  to  conduct  the  affair  with  pru¬ 
dence.  This  is  crooked  policy,  and  rarely  succeeds.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  creep  w  itli  a  step  so  soft,  and  to  speak  with  a  voice  lo 
mufHed,  as  to  escape  detection  ;  and  if  the  individual  surprise  us  in 
the  act  of  ferreting  into  holes  and  corners  for  evidence,  it  will  be  sure 
to  excite  his  indignation  and  disgust.  No,  go  to  him  at  okiCB,  avd 
AL(TNE.  This  is  the  command  of  scripture,  and  it  is  approved  by 
reason.  This  single  admonition  is  worth  all  the  volumes  that  phi¬ 
losophy  ever  wrote,  and  ought  to  he  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold.  It 
cannot  he  too  often  repeated,  nor  can  too  much  stress  be  laid  upon  it 
Third  persons,  whose  ears  are  ever  open  to  catch  reports,  should  be 
avoided  as  the  plague  ;  tluy  are  the  mischief-makers  and  quarrel- 
mongers,  and  are  tire  pests  of  our  churciies.*  p.  75. 

In  cautioning  Christians  not  to  exact  unreasonable  concession, 
Mr.  dames  very  justly  remarks,  that 

‘  A  reveugeful  spirit  is  often  as  effectually  gratified  by  imposing 
hard  and  humiliating  terms  of  reconciliation,  as  it  possibly  could  be 
by  making  the  severest  retaliation.  No  oft’ender  is  so  severely  pu¬ 
nished  as  he  w  ho  is  obliged  to  degrade  himself  in  order  to  obtain  a 
pardon.  And  as  all  revenge  is  unlawful,  we  should  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  gratify  it  at  the  very  time  and  by  the  manner  in  which 

we  are  dispensin^j  pardon . When  suitable  acknowledgements  arc 

made,  the  act  of  torgivencss  is  no  longer  optional  with  us.’ 

There  is  a  variety  of  admunble  remarks  and  suggestions  in 
U>e  close  of  this  chrtj>tcr,  which  we  must  refrain  from  more 
particularly  adverting  to. 

Inchap.viii.  on  the  duties  of  members  in  their  respective 
stations,  occur  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  subject  ot  tlie 
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Dulles  of  Deacons.  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied,  however, 
>vith  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  James  passes  over  the  paramount 
ohlij^ition  (for  such  we  must  consider  it)  of  their  providings  for 
the  e(piitable  maintenance  of  the  minister.  Justice  is  a  duty 
>vliich  takes  the  precedence  even  of  charity ;  and  the  alms  of 
a  rhiirch  are  an  abomination,  if  attended  by  a  disregard  of  a 
j.rior  debt.  On  this  subject,  we  be^  to  recommend  to  our 
Author  the  reconsideration  of  the  hints  tlirown  out  in  Mr. 
IViiuett  s  Sermon  on  the  Support  of  tlie  Ministry*.  Witli 
a'^raid,  also,  to  the  Qualifications  of  Deacons,  while  we  fully 
at^ree  with  him  that  all  the  scriptural  requisites,  as  specified  by 
St.  Paul,  ought  to  be  embodied  in  each  individual,  we  must 
add,  that  to  req^uire  in  every  deacon  all  the  qualifications  which 
it  is  desirable  tliat  all  should  possess,  would  l>e,  in  many  luises, 
to  deprive  the  church  of  the  services  of  most  efficient  and 
exemplary  persons,  vet  deficient  in  some  one  requisite  or  other; 
aud,  under  some  circumstances,  to  preclude  the  office  from 
being  filled  up  at  all. 

No  part  of  tlie  w  ork  is  more  valuable,  or  more  likely  to  be  use¬ 
ful,  than  that  which  treats  of  tlie  caiuses  of  schisms.  Mr.  James 
has  handled  this  delicate  subject  with  great  impartiality  and 
propriety ;  and  both  ministers  and  churches  may  profit  by  at- 
tfiiding  to  liis  Hints.  A  volume  now  on  our  table,  contains  a 
striking  illustration  of  one  of  his  remarks,  namely,  that  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  ail  antinoiuian  spirit  isii  fruitful  source  of  schism  in 
our  churches,  and  that  it  is  generally  to  be  traced  to  the  pulpit 
as  Its  cause.  A  worthy  clergyman,  a  contemporary  of  Mr.  Ro- 
inaine’s,  had  for  some  time  allow  ed  himself  to  dilate  too  exclu¬ 
sively  in  his  siTinoiis,  on  the  privileges  of  the  elect,  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  prac  tical  exhortation.  On  having  pointed  out  to  him  tlie 
danger  of  leading  his  flock  into  Antinomlan  error,  he  is  said  to 
liavo  verged  too  much  on  the  opposite  extreme,  and  many  of  his 
coiii^rei^ation  in  conscHpience  witlidrew  their  attendance.  ‘  How 
‘  can  t  hlaine  them/  said  the  good  man,  ‘  when  I  neither  taught 
‘  them  their  duty  to  God  or  to  man  ?  Preaching  doctrine,  doc- 
‘  trine  perpetuallv,  was  the  likely  W’ay  to  make  them  at  length 
'  forget  their  duty  to  me/  The  seceders  soon  fell  to  quarreling 
among  tlieniselves,  and  fresh  subdivisions  took  place  ;  on  which 
tlieir  former  pastor  pithily  observed  :  *  Schism  is  their  sin,  aud 
‘  schism  w  ill  be  their  punishment/ 

Mr.  J  allies  touches  but  slightly,  nor  did  the  iininediate  de- 
siirn  of  his  work  require  him  to  do  more,  on  the  duties  of  Church- 
Diembf  rs  in  tiieir  collective  capacity,  towards  other  societies  of 

^  Eclectic  Review  for  April,  1822.  p.  366. 
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tile  same  denomination.  We  are  glad  to  notice  so  express 
a  disclaiming  of  the  principle  of  foreign  interference  or  con- 
trol.  We  can  have  no  objection  to  the  following  statement, 

‘  3.  We  should  co-operate  with  neighbouring  churches  for  pro- 
rooting  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  either  by  local  or  general  kuti. 
tutions. 

*  Many  objects,  of  vast  importance  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in 
the  world,  can  be  accomplished  by  the  uuion  of  churclies,  which 
cannot  be  effected  without  it.  Union  is  power.  Daces  of  worship 
may  be  opened,  the  faithful  ministry  of  the  word  introduced,  and 
churches  planted  in  dark  benighted  villages;  while  all  the  grand  and 
noble  institutions  organised  to  save  a  perishing  world,  may  by  rhii 
means  receive  additional  support.  United  fires  brighten  each  others 
blaze,  and  increase  each  other's  intensity  ;  and  thus  the  association 
of  churches,  enkindles  each  other’s  zeal,  and  provokes  one  another 
to  love  and  to  good  works.  Nor  is  zeal  the  only  Christian  virtue  pro. 
nioted  by  such  unions  ;  brotherly  love  is  cherished  and  excited.  The 
presence  of  messengers  from  other  churches  at  the  annual  ineetin|f 
of  our  societies,  produces  a  friendly  feeling  and  brotherly  interest, 
not  unlike  that  which  a  family  experiences,  when  gathered  together 
at  their  Christmas  party.  One  great  end  of  assembling  the  males  of 
the  Jewish  nation  three  times  a  year  before  the  ark,  was  to  keep  upi 
brotherly  feeling  between  the  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  nation. 
Nothing  is  so  likely  to  cherish  the  fire  of  love,  as  the  fuel  supplied  by 
works  of  zeal. 

‘  +.  We  should  be  willing  to  give,  and  receive  advice  in  easel  of 
difficulty  and  importance. 

‘  Of  course  the  independence  of  the  churches,  and  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  should  be  vigilantly  watched,  and  sacredly  pr^ 
served.  We  liave  no  dominion  over  each  other’s  conduct,  anymore 
than  over  each  other’s  faith.  The  idea  of  control,  is  as  repugnant  to 
revelation,  as  it  is  to  reason.  And. we  are  to  resist  unto  blood,  itrir- 
ing  against  the  usurpation  of  foreign  compulsory  interference.  But 
advice  does  not  imply  control.  Tlie  dread  wliich  has  been  felt  of  the 
simple  act  of  one  church’s  asking  the  advice  of  a  neighbouring  roinii- 
ter,  or  an  association  of  ministers,  in  cases  of  extreme  difficulty, 
covers  a  fear  of  domination,  which  is  perfectly  childish.  How  coa* 
sonant  with  all  the  dictates  of  reason,  nnd  all  the  proceedings  ofeivil 
life,  is  it,  for  tw  o  parties  in  a  state  of  litigation,  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
a  third;  or  for  one  individual  in  difficulty,  to  solicit  the  advice  of 
another.  When  a  minister  and  his  flock  are  in  some  critical  situatioo, 
let  them  jointly  agree  to  lay  their  affairs  before  some  twb  or  three 
neighbouring  ministers  and  laymen  of  sound  judgment,  for  counsel 
ana  direction  ;  and  how*  often  by  this  simple,  rational,  .scriptural  pro¬ 
cess,  would  a  society  be  brought  back  from  the  brink  of  ruin  to  peace 
and  safety.  But  what  if  they  should  not  take  the  advice  thus  given? 
They  roust  then  be  left  to  themselves,  and  would  be  but  where  they 
were  before.  Tlie  disposition  which  scorns  to  ask,  and  refuses  to  take 
advice,  aavours  far  more  of  the  pride  of  independence,  than  the  lose 
of  |)edce:  and  of  the  temper  which  courts  interminable  tnarchji 
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ntlicf  than  be  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  order,  to  the  opinions 
and  persuasions  of  another.  Men  which  btand  out  of  the  mist  of 
passion*  can  see  more  clearly  than  those  enveloped  in  the  fog.* 

pp.  97—99. 

At  the  same  time,  the  old  saw,  '  all  depends  upon  circum- 
•  stances,’  is  particularly  applicable  in  this  matter  of  advice. 

A  question  of  dithculty  may  be  a  very  proper  subject  for  refer¬ 
ence  :  a  question  of  variance  or  litigation  is  seldom  determinable 
by  advice.  If  a  minister  and  bis  flock  are  at  issue,  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  them  is  something  like  interfering  between  man 
and  wife.  A  minister’s  usefulness  is  gone  wlien  be  bus  for¬ 
feited  his  pastoral  authority.  But,  on  the  first  formation  of  a 
church,  on  the  settlement  of  a  new  pastor,  or  when  a  church  is 
destitute  of  a  pastor, — under  any  circumstances,  in  fact,  but  those 
of  internal  dissention,  tlie  advice  of  other  associate  churches 
may  perhaps  be  of  essential  benefit.  We  warmly  participate  in 
Mr.  James’s  anxiety  to  see  a  closer  unioii  realized  among  con¬ 
gregational  churches.  Independence  is  an  unhappy  term  if  it 
leads  (as  we  fear  it  too  often  has  led)  persons  to  look  upon  so¬ 
cieties  so  characterised  as  therefore  isolated.  The  independence 
of  our  churches  ought  to  be  regarded  as,  after  all,  only  a  lueans 
in  order  to  an  end, — a  right  in  order  to  a  duty  ;  the  end,  being 
the  purity  and  spirituality  of  the  particular  association,  tlie 
duty,  union  with  tlie  whole  body,  out  how  is  tliis  union  to  be 
promoted  I  It  seems  to  us,  that  the  essential  idea  conveyed  by 
the  word  union,  is  that  of  moral  cohesion  arising  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  common  sentiments  and  interests.  Now/  if  we  wish 
to  see  the  Dissenting  community*  as  such,  bound  up  into  a 
more  visible  union,  it  must  be  by  bringing  more  into  view  Dis¬ 
senting  principles,  by  making  them  better  understood,  and  by 
interesting  Dissenters  in  them.  God  forbid  that  Dissenters 
•hould  become  more  sectarian  in  their  spirit !  As  their  princi¬ 
ples  become  more  operative,  they  will  rather  become  less  so ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  a  man  holds  fast  what  he  himself  deems 
Tight,  will  he  feel  able  to  meet  those  of  other  opinions  with 
candour  and  calmness.  Bigotry  is  doubly  a  crime  in  a  Dis¬ 
senter.  But,  while  we  wish  to  see  neither  a  sectarian  nor  a 
corporation  feeling  springing  up  in  our  churches,  and  would 
deprecate  that  esprit  de  corps  which  has  its  origin  in  jealousy  for 
the  secular  interests  of  a  party,  we  do  wish  to  see  revived  that 
feeling  which,  in  the  days  of  our  forefiithers,  bound  together 
the  members  of  our  churches  in  no  nominal  or  imaginary  lellow- 
*hip,  and  bound  churches  to  each  other.  This,  it  appears  to 
will  be  best  effected,  not  by  any  mere  schemes  ot  associa- 
^on,  or  theories  of  union,  but  by  endeavouring  to  interest  the 
Members  of  churches  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  as- 
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sociation.  TliismustUedoneby  exhibit ingtliem  familiarly,  uotij 
a  controversial  or  detached  form,  but  blended  and  hariuouizinj^ 
with  all  tile  oilier  parts  of  tlie  revealed  scheme  of  faith  and  duty. 
Let  the  princi|)les  of  Dissent  nppt  ar  to  be,  what  they  really  are, 
the  principles  of  Christianity  consistently  followed  out  iuU) 
practice;  the  only  principles  on  which  the  evaiv^elization  ofU;^ 
world  can  consistently  proceed.  Let  those  subjects  be  remis¬ 
ed  interesting  by  alliance  with  the  great  themes  of  Christiau 
duty,  which  are  now  repulsive  through  their  dry,  and  secular, 
and  abstract  character.  Let  not  questions  of  church-govtm- 
ment  or  church-communion  ever  be  held  up  as  possessing  any 
interest  or  importance  for  their  own  sake,  but  uniformly  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  great  ends  proposed  by  all  schemes  of  covem- 
ment  that  can  have  place  in  the  Christian  Church.  Let  the 
value  of  the  shell  be  placed  wholly  in  its  preservation  of  the 
kernel ;  individual  rights  being  shewn  to  be  valuable,  chiefly 
as  they  are  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  personal  and  social 
duties.  In  this  w  ay  we  would  have  Dissenting  principles  pressed 
home  on  the  members  of  our  churches,  and  instilled  into  our 
children.  And  then,  when  they  should  come  to  feel  an  interest 
in  these  as  the  best  means  of  realizincr  the  designs  of  Christi- 
anity,  not  only  would  our  churches  cohere  better  w  ithin  them- 
8€*lves,  but  churches  with  churches  would  be  draw  n  more  closely 
together,  from  the  operation  of  common  principles,  and  a 
sense  of  mutual  interest. 

Then,  perhaps,  some  comprehensive  scheme  of  associa¬ 
tion,  which  should  tell  the  world  more  distinctly,  that,  as 
Congregationalists  holding  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament  and 
of  tne  Reformers,  we  are  one  body,  though  acknowledging  no 
monarchical,  prelatical,  or  synodical  head,  might  be  of  advan¬ 
tage.  Such  an  outw  ard  unity  as  is  necessary  to  having  one 
common  organ,  seems  to  he  desirable.  It  is  only  when  the  in¬ 
ternal  constitution  and  discipline  of  churches  are  interfered 
with,  that  the  power  of  any  delegated  or  presiding  body  be¬ 
comes  dangerous.  Our  Congregational  Boards,  Red  Crow 
Street  Association,  Protestant  Association,'  &.c.  are  attests 
to  realize  such  a  union;  but,  having  been  adopted  as  expedients 
to  meet  particular  exigencies,  or  else  being  merely  local  and 
partial  in  their  character,  they  are  all  defective,  and,  in  some 
respects,  objectionable.  Though  they  have  done  much  good, 
ana  cleser\  e  the  gratitude  of  the  body,  they  serve  to  iudioate 
what  is  necessary,  and  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  what  is  dear* 
able,  rather  than  supersede  a  plan  of  Congregational  Union* 
founded  on  unity  of  tlieological  sentiment  and  an  attachment 
to  common  principles. 
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Art.  IV.  Europe  and  America^  in  1821  ;  with  an  Explanation  of  thct 
Plan  laid  before  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  for  the  Recognition  of  the 
Independence  of  South  America.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  the  Ahb6  de  Pradf,  by  J.  D.  Williams.  2  ?ol8.  8vo.  pp.  898: 
Price  18s.  London,  1822. 

The  Abbe  de  Pradt  is  well  known  as  a  clever,  but  rapid  and 
superlu’ial  writer  on  the  liberal  side  of  general  politics. 
He  watches  events  w  ith  a  keen  and  comprehensive  glance,  and 
reasons  on  tbeiii,  if  not  with  profundity,  at  least  witn  dexterity, 
spirit,  and  plausibility.  ’  His  connexion  with  the  French  Enw 
peror  aH’orded  liiiu  opportunities  of  marking  the  character  and 
actions  of  tiuit  extraordinary  man,  of  which  he.  luis  availed 
himself,  to  give  interest  and  elfect  to  his  ditfereut  publications^ 
bytlie  insertion  of  characteristic  anecdotes ;  and  in  the  present 
work  he  has  successfully  adopted  the  same  plan.  In  fact,  tlie 
most  attractive  portion  of  these  volumes  consists  in  the  fre¬ 
quent  references  to  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Napoleon;  too 
much  of  the  rest  being  eked  out  by  that  vague  and  rambling 
sort  of  discussion  which  leads  to  no  specific  conclusion,  and 
serves  n'erely  as  a  vehicle  for  opinions  and  descriptions,  with¬ 
out  tending  to  the  establishment  of  principles,  or  the  real  eluci¬ 
dation  of  events.  JVl.de  Pradt,  indeed,  makes  a  mighty  parade 
of  his  inductions  and  simplifications;  and  congratulates  himself 
on  the  skill  with  which  he  has  found  his  way  tlirough  the  em¬ 
barrassing  mass  of  circumstiuices  which  pressed  upon  his.  at¬ 
tention,  to  the  follow  ing  oracular  results* 

*  hu  I  hat  all  the  present  questions,  in  every  part  of  the  worlds  re¬ 
late  to  the  Social  Contract. 

‘  2n(i.  I'hat  an  absolute  and  direct  coiUradiction  exists  between  the 

(iidereni  parties,  u^Mtn  fundamental  points. 

*  3rd.  'l  liat  it  was  impossible  that  the  former  Ministry*  (of  Frnneo) 

‘  could  sustain  the  necessary  consequences  of  its  own  hyslcm.' 

% 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  ns  even  to  attempt  an  analysis  of 
the  Abbe’s  lively  gossip.  Although  we  have  been  amused  by 
tt.  we  cannot  say  that  our  edification  and  our  gratification  have 
nin  parallel  with  each  other.  We  shall  best  convey  to  oiir 
tenders  a  general  notion  of  the  character  of  the  work,  by  ad¬ 
verting  to  its  leading  topics.  He  sets  out  with  an  attack  on  the 
elfish  policy  which  prompted  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  balance  of  Europe,  by  giving  Poland  to  Russia,  Italy 
to  Austria,  and  by  placing  the  territory  of  Prussia  in  contact 
^ith  the  French  frontier.  ‘  These  three  great  Powers,’  he  says, 
'  '  tnutnally  supporting  each  other,  and  always  ready  with  fifteen 
*  hundred  thousand  bayonets,  to  engage  in  a  ,  have  thrown 

*  over  Europe  a  net  of  iron.’  Making  every  allowance  for  the 
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exaggerations  of  tliis  representation,  there,  is  in  it  mueii  tf 
unquestionable  truth.  At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  fo^ 
gotten,  that  this  Northern  federation  is  opposed  by  the  uower 
and  superior  energy  of  the  constitutional  nations  of  the  South. 
At  the  first  signal  of  war  between  Austria  and  France,  Italy  will 
throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  latter ;  and  we  suspect  thtl 
the  Tsar  w'ill  henceforw  ard  be  less  diposed  to  trust  his  Musco¬ 
vites  among  the  contagious  heresies  of  popular  governments. 

M.  de  Pradt  discovers,  in  ‘  the  elements  of  power  of  the 

*  northern  nations,  principles  of  strength  and  durability,  far 

*  superior  to  those  with  which  Napoleon  was  invested.*  Wt 
doubt  this..  The  Court  of  Vienna  cannot  have  witnessed  with¬ 
out  extreme  apprehension,  the  extension  of  the  Russian  frontier 
until  it  infringes  upon  her  ow  n ;  and  the  continual  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  Russia  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  must  keep  alive  thh 
spirit  of  jealousy.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  guard  the  right 
flank  of  the  Austrian  front  towards  Poland  ;  and  when  the 
troops  of  the  Tsar  shall  have  turned  the  Carpathians,  they  will 
be  posted  on  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  territory.  Under  these 
circumstances,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ambiguous  and  insecure 
position  of  Prussia,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  trijde  confedera^, 
instead  of  ‘  principles  of  strength  and  durability,*  contains 
within  itself  the  elements  of  inevitable  solution.  We  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  passage  of  tlie  Donau  by  the  armies  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  immediate  rupture  of  an  al¬ 
liance  originally  formed  under  the  terror  of  the  arms  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  since  maintained  by  the  fear  of  popular  insur¬ 
rection. 

Nor  can  we  accede  to  the  assertion,  that  '  England  is  indi- 

•  vidually  nothing  upon  the  Continent  ;*  that  ‘  her  only  influent 

•  there  is  from  the  subsidies  she  can  furnish.*  This  source  of  in¬ 
fluence  is,  we  should  suppose,  by  this  time,  nearly  exhausted; 
but  the  fleets  and  armies  of  England  would  throw  an  immenic 
weight  into  the  scale  of  any  belligerent  power.  In  tlie  event  of 
war  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  an  English  squadron  in  the 
Baltic  would  be  of  incalculable  annoyance  to  the  latter.  Pot* 
ting  out  of  the  question  the  possibility  of  our  maintaining  war 
as  principals,  an  auxiliary  army  of  Englishmen  might  have  le- 
cured  the  independence  of  Italy,  would,  at  this  moment,  W- 
cure  the  liberties  of  Greece,  or,  in  probable  futurity,  moj 
again  range  triumphant  from  Lisbon  to  the  Pyrennees. 

In  the  same  jieremptory  way  does  the  Abbe  affirm  the  abso¬ 
lute  nullity  of  b  ranee  in  Continental  politics. 

*  A  chain  of  fortifications  extending  from  Ostend  to  Basle,  boUif 
her  from  the  rest  of  the  continent,  and  will  render  an  egress  from  Iwf 
own  slates  impossible.  Henceforth  the  height  of.  her  ambition  will  bs» 
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lo  be  Able  to  oO'cr  to  the  ingix'ss  of  udicrj^,  eflVciivc  an  opposilkm  aa 
ibe  tinci&  to  her  own/ 

We  do  not  understand  this.  ^Vhen  France  rushed  forward 
from  her  own  iron  frontier,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  we 
arc  not  aware  that  the  fortitied  towns  which  lay  in  her  way,  in¬ 
terposed  any  insunnountable  barrier  to  her  progress.  She  was 
then,  nearly  as  much  as  at  present,  hemiueu  in  by  citadels 
itiki  fortified  posts ;  yet,  she  forced  or  turned  tliem  all.  Neither 
Maestricht,  nor  Bergen-op-Zoom,  nor  Luxemburg#  nor  Ebren- 
hreitstcin,  nor  Mayence,  nor  Magdeburg,  nor  Ulin,  nor  Dant- 
lic,  nor  Warsaw,  nor  Dunabourg,  prevented  her  from  passing 
the  lines,  traced  both  by  nature  and  art,  of  the  Meuse,  the 
Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Danube,  the  Vistula,  or  the  Niemen. 
And  uow'  that  her  weapons  are  of  a  higher  temper  and  a  finer 
edge  than  they  were  at  that  time,  what  is  to  prevent  her  from 
renew  ing  a  part,  at  least,  of  her  former  achievements  ?  Of 
the  men  of  Jeinanpes  and  Marengo,  few  probably  survive  ;  and 
the  cainnaigns  oi  Moscow  and  Leipsic  made  strange  havoc 
among  the  brigades  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena  ;  but  there  still  re¬ 
mains  a  powerful  remnant  of  those  choice  spirits  who,  at  Moiit- 
mirail  and  Liguy,  held  the  fate  of  the  day  in  suspense,  and 
itood  for  victory  when  comiuou  valour  would  have  tought  only 
U)  secure  honour  to  its  defeat. 

We  are,  however,  happy  to  agree  with  our  Author  in  his 
conviction,  that  ‘  two  thirds  of  the  European  population,*  are 
filled  with  abhorrence  of  arbitrary  rule,  and  with  restless  desire 
for  the  establishment  of  constitutional  governments.  Nothing 
but  this  can  rescue  Europe  from  civil  strife  and  miserable  anar¬ 
chy;  nothing  short  of  tiiis  can  give  to  the  world  tlie  blessings 
of  rational  liberty  and  religious  knowledge.  Too  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Europe  enjoys  this  privilege  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree, 
not  to  miike  it  an  object  of  attention  and  anxious  wishes  to  the 
remainder.  Sweden,  Norway,  England,  Holland,  France, 
Southern  Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  now 
possess  governments  which  recognise  a  representative  system  ; 
wd  though  they  may  be  somewhat  inferior  to  the  absolute  luo- 
nsrehies  in  numerical  strength,  they  are  incomparably  more 
powerful  in  intellectual  energy.  On  the  whole,  then,  though 
we  are  aware  of  much  cause  for  anxiety,  we  see  none  for  des¬ 
pondency.  The  noblest  feelings  and  interests  of  the  human 
race,  are  ranged  against  selfish  and  lawless  power,  and  we 
cannot  suffer  ourselves  to  doubt  of  tlie  issue.  The  conflict, 
whenever  it  may  take  place,  must  terminate  in  glory  to  God, 
happiness  to  man. 

‘  The  question  may  now  perhaps  be  put  lo  me,  Whether  Prufsu, 
VoL. XVIII.  N.S.  2C 
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as  well  as  the  rest  of  Germany,  will  remain  in  the  state,  with  respect 
to  the  constitutional  sysu^m,  in  which  the  Congrtn^ses  desire  to  munuin 
her  and  the  rest  of  the  world?  After  having  well  considennl  the  geo¬ 
graphical,  commercial,  industrious,  intellectual,  and  constitutional  tute 
of  Germany,  this  is  my  answer  :  Look  at  the  state  of  civilisation,  and  it 
that  of  the  country  in  which  the  Congrc*sscs  wish  to  carry  their  anttcon. 
stitutional  prohibitions  into  effect,  if  the  new  onler  of  societies  does  ndt 
press  upon  them  with  all  its  weight:  begin,  by  clearly  ascertaining  thh 
point,  and  if  it  be  well  proved,  if  you  do  not  then  find  the  means  of 
raising  a  barrier  of  a  hundred  times  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  Chi« 
nese  wall  between  the  already  existing  constitutions  and  those  parts  of 
Gcnnany,  which  arc  still  in  the  power  of  the  absolute;  if  these  couiw 
tries  read,  learn  and  discuss  what  is  written  and  done  in  Spain,  France, 
America,  Germany  and  Greece,  if  you  do  not  slop  the  traveller  on  the 
frontiers,  if  you  do  not  close  all  the  schools  and  burn  all  the  libraries,  if 
you  suffer  the  inslruincnls  of  the  press,  and  even  the  remembrance  of 
this  art  to  remain,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  do  not  deprive  human  natursof 
the  faculty  of  memory,  annihilate  science,  the  learned  and  all  the  eo- 
joyments  that  commerce  provUU's,  if  you  do  not  sap  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  of  arts,  then  1  am  aware  of  w  hat  will  happen  to  Germany 
and  to  you  ;  if  you  arc  ignorant  of  it,  it  is  not  my  fault,  for  it  is  long 
since  1  began  to  tell  you  of  it.  Do  not  ask  me  to  fix  the  hour,  for  in 
our  days  it  is  like  unto  the  thief  in  Scripture,  who  comes  when  he  b 
least  expected.  1  did  not  point  out  the  hour  of  America,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  it  striking ;  the  same  will  happen  with  yours.  Hers  has  pasted 
more  easily,  more  5|)eedily  and  more  completely,  than  1  ventured  to  pre- 
dk't;  yours  will  occur  in  the  same  way;  accept  it,  and  insure  to  yoor- 
self  the  merit  of  doing  it  with  a  good  grace,  and  prevent  at  least  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  a  resistance,  of  which  every  thing  deinonslralcs  the  usdcssaai^ 
and  which  this  inutility  renders  the  more  inexcusable.’  Vol.  iI.p|).45-47« 

In  his  observations  on  the  §tate  of  England  during  the  lut 
year,  the  Ahb^  directs  his  views  principally  to  three  great 
points ;  Lord  Cnstlereagh’s  Circular  in  contradiction  oi  the 
principles  asserted  at  the  Congress  of  Troppau,  the  rejection  of 
C’athoiic  Emancipation,  and  the  death  oi  the  Queen  with  iti 
results.  He  represents  England  as  containing  ‘  a  nation  of 
‘  jH.*nsioners,  surmounted  by  a  small  number  of  large  *pfO» 

‘  prietors,*  and  asserts  that,  in  consequence  of  the  obviom 
danger  of  this  relative  position  of  the  two  main  classes  of  90- 
ciety,  thivse  who  feel  themselves  threatened  by  it,  have*  cO- 
aleaced,  and,  forming  the  majority  of  the  two  Houses  of  Pa^ 
liiunent,  have  virtually  obliterated  the  ancient  distinction  of 
arwtocralical  and  democratical  branches.  Hence,  too,  he 
siiys,  lliey  have  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Governnit^ 
strengthening  it  on  all  occasions  in  return  for  the  protection 
which  they  receive ;  and  this  alliance  is  secured  by  the  con¬ 
viction  which  Uie  coutracting  parties  feci,  that,  without  cafh 
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otlcr*’  a^t^istance,  they  must  incvitahlv  fall.  This  state  of  things 
he  represents  as  having  given  rise  to  the  Radicals,  who, 

*  oat  being  able  to  eflect  any  thing  by  simple  constitutional 
nrtboil-^,  which  leave  them  always  in  a  certain  niinorityt  have  ap* 
p^gleJ  to  the  non-pro()rietary  part  of  the  nation,  anil  have  exhibiled 
ta  it  this  coalition  of  the  houses  and  of  the  executive  authority,  as 
the  source  of  the  evil  which  must  be  got  rid  of,  in  order  to  succeed 
io  remedying  the  evil  itself.  The  Constitution  has  been  evidently 
ilefsccd  by  the  concentration  of  property  and  the  continuance  of  iu 
action,  and  of  its  connexion  with  the  government.  England  is  in* 
debted  to  the  proprietary  aristocracy  for  the  destruction  of  her  Con- 
Mitution  ;  the  continuance  of  the  same  spring  will  cause  her  to  deviate 
from  it  more  and  more  every  day.  We  thus  see  England  inclining 
towards  aristocracy  and  regal  power,  and  absenting  herself  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  1688.  If  those  who  contributed  to  it» 
and  who  were  skilful  enough  to  extract  from  it  the  least  imperfect 
roodcl  of  government  that  nas  ever  existed  among  men,  could  re-ap- 
pcar  in  our  days,  they  would  not  he  able  to  recognise  the  England 
which  they  had  placed  upon  a  triple  basis,  and  cemented  by  a  common 
tie.  Properly  <?peakiiig, there  no  longer  exists  more  than  one  (estate)  in 
England,  and  instead  of  a  bond,  there  is  only  antipathy  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  overthrow.  The  equilibrium  has  been  destroyed,  and  the 
tie  broken.  The  military  state  has,  in  this  country  as  well  as  every 
where  else,  experienced  a  great  increase  by  the  war ;  before  the  war 
it  was  not  numerous,  it  was  more  colonial  than  indigenous  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  did  not  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  consideration  as  the  navy^ 
the  principal  defence  of  the  country.  This  relative  position  haa 
been  changed  in  England  ;  the  military  spirit  has  taken  root  there, 
the  troops  have  become  numerous,  victory  has  swelled  their  hearts,  a 
long  absence  from  the  country,  their  continual  living  under  a  stand- 
^d,  has  separated  them  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  whom  the 
•oldicrs  always  end  by  despising:  in  time,  soldiers  become  more  the 
aoldiprs  of  Casar  than  of  Home,  more  ottected  by  the  presence  of 
the  chief  who  is  present  to  their  sight,  than  by  the  image  of  the 
town  which  is  far  off.  With  the  assistance  of  this  inclination,  which 
« common  to  the  soldiers  of  all  countries,  and  which  often  renders 
^hem  as  dangerous  to  the  citizen  as  to  tlic  enemy,  (and  which  is  one 
reason  for  keeping  up  as  few  as  possible,)  they  have  been  able 
and  have  carried  things  into  execution  in  England,  which,  in  other 
tinaei,  would  have  been  looked  closer  into.  Camps  have  been  formed 
t^eir  London  ;  they  have  endoavoured  to  intimidate  the  people  by  tlie 
ot  an  armed  force,  and  have  sought  in  this  country,  as  in  others, 
to  infuse  a  spirit  into  the  soldiers,  different  from  that  of  the  citixent 
to  iQgnire  him  with  a  feeling  of  superiority  over  the  otlter,  and  to 
|Qake  him  look  upon  himself  as  the  instrument  destined  to  repruss  the 
•naate  inclination  of  the  people  to  insubordination.  As  the  master  of 
^  soldiers  is  the  master  of  the  State,  they  have  neglected  nothing 
tonsure  themselves  of  the  former,  in  order  to  remain  masters  of  thq 
It  is  thus  no  longer  Old  England  that  lives  in  the  England  wo 
it  is  a  new  England,  arisen,  lik^e  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  the 
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crucible  of  the  revolution ;  the  has  not  escaped  any  more  than  the  lea 
or  than  all  the  rest  will  still  be  able  to  avoid/  Vol.  11.  pp.  5i — 53, 

We  cite  these  passages  simply  as  expressing  the  opinions 
of  an  observant  foreigner  on  the  present  state  of  fenglancf,  with¬ 
out  deeming  it  expedient  to  make  ourselves  parties  in  the  dii- 
cussion.  On  the  Catholic  Question  he  is  eloquent,  censuria^ 
the' impolicy  of  its  opponents  in  the  strongest  terms.  In  his 
’  observations  on  the  death  and  funeral  of  the  Queen,  he  uies 
the  keenest  language  of  contempt  and  reprehension  in  reference 
*to  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  charging  them  witli  haviaj^, 
without  adequate  cause,  ‘  by  means  of  the  exhibition  and  le- 

•  exhibition  of  soldiers,  compelled  the  people  to  seek  and, to 

*  find  the  means  of  annihilating  them.*  1 

*  The  (lovernment  was  aware  of  the  inutility  of  opposition,  as  alio  B 
of  the  absence  of  all  danger,  in  permitting  that  which  was  desired.  It  f 
persistui,  look  its  measures,  displayed  its  ordinary  meaniof  force,  but 
all  in  vain.  The  soldiers,  overwhelmed  by  the  picssure  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  became  immovable,  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  arms.  The 
flood  of  the  population  of  a  colossal  capital  filled  immense  striH^ts,  which 
.wcrechoaked  up  in  several  places  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  impede  the 
march  of  the  troops,  and  renewcHl  in  London  the  scene  of  Uie  farnuu) 
days  of  the  hurricadot^,  which  were  employed,  with  similar  saoens, 
against  the  troops  of  Henry  the  llld,  and  of  Ann  of  Austria.  i^Tbus 
has  the  population  of  great  tow  ns  been  taught,  that  it  is  always  in  tbrir 
^ power  to  render  the  movements  of  troops,  which  assume  a  meDBcifit; 
attitude  in  the  midst  of  them,  of  no  effect.  This  is  a  dangerous  lessua; 
it  funiuhes  Governments  w  ith  serious  subjects  of  reflection  upon  the  on* 
piuyment  of  an  armed  force  in  populous  towns,  and  should  induce  them 
to  use  the  greatest  precaution.  v  . 

‘  The  decease  of  the  Queen  is  of  little  importance  in  coroptriioi 
with  this  event,  and  she  was  perhaps  never  more  fatal  to  her  couoft)', 
than  on  quitting  it ;  one  day  has  revenged  her  whole  life  ;  her  depaittre 
resembled  the  farewell  of  Medea,*  Vol.  11.  pp.  64,  5.  ou 

The  chapter  on  the  death  of  Napoleon  bus  much  Inteiwted 
us,  from  tlie  vivacity  and  knowledge  with  which  it  is  wntUn. 

It  contains  a  number  of  facts  whi^  tend  to  illustrate  ibeckt* 
racier  of  the  individual,  and  of  important  statemente^wbich 
throw  light  on  the  motives  of  his  public  conduct.  iFrom  t 
circumstance  mentioned  in  a  note,  it  should  seem  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  which  he  died,  had  been  long  in  existence,  |  thoiglt 
pix)bably  in  a  form  nearly  inert.  He  is  said  to  have  been  WW’ 
ject  to  a  cough,  which  ‘  sometimes  had  the  appearance  t)f  Cdo- 

viilsions,*  and  to  allay  which,  he  took  great  ouantitiel  w 
‘medicated  lozenges.  He  described  it  to  the  Abbe  w 
-  •  V0U8  stomachic  cough,’  hereditary,  and  *  of  no  consequf^^ 
The  defeat  and  capture  of  the  division  of  Vandamme,  in  ^ 
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battle  of  Culm, — a  disaster  which  it  has  puzzled  every  admirer 
of  the  military  genius  of  the  Emperor  to  account  for,  ainoeat 
neemed  to  shew  a  want  ofcombination,  and  a  deticiency  of  prompti¬ 
tude,  never  betrayed  by  him  on  any  other  occasion, — ia  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  sudden  attack  of  *  vomiting,*  arising  from  the 
fame  organic  afl’ection  of  the  stomach.  The  army  was  vic¬ 
torious  at  Dresden;  Vandamme  had  seized  the  passes,  and 
taken  an  immense  number  of  prisoners;  Saint  Cyr  was  press¬ 
ing  hard  on  the  Allies ;  and  the  main  army  was  about  to  toHow 
up  these  successes  by  penetrating  into  Bohemia  ;  when,'  as  he 
was  mounting  his  horse  after  bre^fasting  at  Pirna,  Napoleon 
was  seized  with  this  severe  complaint.  In  consequence  of  this, 
no  orders  were  given  for  the  march  of  the  army,  and  the  twenty 
four  hours  during  which  he  lay  at  Dresden  incapable  of  motion, 
alforded  the  Allies  ample  time  to  annihilate  the  corps  of  Van- 
damme.  M.  de  Pradt  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  adjust 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  person,  and,  on  the  whole, 
has  done  it  successfully.  He  justly  repels  the  preposterous 
prejudice  that  would  charge  cowardice  on  a  general  ‘  who  has 

*  Jone  been  exposed  to  more  fire  than  Conde,  Turenne,  and 

*  Villars  united  together.’  He  speaks  of  him  as  a  tender  and 
indulgent  husband  and  father  ;  as  most  affectionate  to  his  re¬ 
latives  ;  *  his  kindred,’  he  emphatically  remarks,  ‘  were  fatal  to 
‘  him  ;*  as  a  sure  friend  and  an  excellent  master.  •  He  was 

*  turbulent,  but  did  not  strike.’ 

*  Napoleon  was  not  only  a  roan,  as  many  men  pretend,  who  only 
halfway,  but  he  was  also  a  very  great  event.  Whoever  denies  greatness 
lo  him,  should  profit  by  the  occasion  to  deny  genius  to  Rousseau  :  those 
whom  he  offinds  as  a  monument  of  history,  have  only  to  level  Saint 
Peters  at  Rome  to  the  ground.  By  whom  then  will  this  difficulty  and 
•Imust  impracticable  portrait  be  painted  ?  This  is  a  model  which  has 
not  yet  existed  :  where  does  the  man  exist,  ‘who  will  undertake*  this 
ilroosl  ideal  novelty  ?  Continued  contrasts  require  striking  colours,  but 
they  must  be  distributed  wisely,  so  that  oppositions  may  not  becotno 
Contradictions:  the  most  devouring  activity  must  be  painted,  occom- 
ptnhxl  by  long  intervals  of  rest,  the  most  rapid  executiou  by  the  most 
tirdy  dec  ision  in  the  most  trivial  matters ;  aptness,  which  accomplished 
twery  thing,  realized  every  thing  before  the  age  which  could  have  learnt 
my  thing— the  little  games  of  a  child,  in  the  midst  of  plans  and 'ideas 
vhich  encircled  and  shook  the  globe — the  lone  of  the  Camerade  ibccevd- 
iog  without,  interval  to  those  words  of  command,  which^  spread  silence 
vver  the  earth — llie  coup  d*(eil  that  comprehended  an  immense  extent, 
wd  the  facility  of  descending  to  the  roioutest  detailsr— a  memory  that 
did  Dot  bend  under  the  mass  of  names,  of  acts,  and  of  the  greatest  va- 
tiCty  of  circumstances— a  prc^nce  of  mind,  which  reproduced  in  its 
pf^r  colours,  and  in  its  natural  state,  whatever  had  once  arrested  its 
AOeDiiou— the  roost  violent  agitation  in  the  midst  of  the.  most  profound 
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ctim— an  unaltcmbU*  pulse  in  the  midst  of  transports  of  the  moit 
leiil  mpr — a  philosophical  contempt  for  grandeur,  accompanied  by  tbe 
moil  ardent  labours  to  nequire  it — the  most  eminent  wisdom  with  tbe 
fabeat  rilufions— according  to  tbe  Knglish  expression,  generous  as  tbe 
ton,  and  able  in  calciiluiion — magnificent  as  a  king  in  his  palace,  and 
as  economical  as  a  Dutchman  ;  recalling  Montesquieu's  observation  with 
respect  to  Charlemagne,  who,  after  having  distributed  the  riehes  of  tbe 
woild,  sold  the  vegetables  out  of  his  garden — wishing  to  touch  realitiei, 
to  ensure  himself  of  them,  and  giving  way  to  fictions  ;  at  once.  Tacitus 
and  Machiavel.  lie  who  would  depict  this  model,  must  arrange  his 
colours  on  the  pallet,  as  Nature  had  arranged  those  inimical  faculties,  in 
a  inuuner  botli  liarmonious  and  discordant ;  above  all,  he  must  to^ 
upon  the  fals4'  chord,  whicli  always  pri’vented  a  golden  instrument  from 
playing  perfectly  true,  and  which  has  troubled  the  harmony  of  tkt 
whole/  Vol.  II.  pp.  — <)<). 

The  Ahbc  enujugjes  in  an  acute  hut  rather  whimsical  inquiry 
respecliiig:  the  liistorical  artist  w  ho  might  best  have  succeeded 
iu  ilelineatinu;  the  portrait  of  Napoleon.  After  rejecting  Plu- 
iart.li,  Livy,  'facitus,  de  Ret/.,  St.  Simon,  Brantome,  Rhulieres, 
Bossuet,  and  Massillon,  Jio  fixes  at  last  upon  Madame  de 
SUiid.  He  was  himself  inneh  about  tlie  ptTson  of  his  master, 
and  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of  studying  his  jirivate  cha¬ 
racter,  wliich  istlew'iibed  as  perfectly  free  from  malignity.  He 
Vivui  plnvful  with  his  family,  and  when  he  liad  a  child  ofVis 
ow  n,  there  were  no  limits  to  his  sportiveness.  These,  it  U  ob¬ 
served,  were  not  the  habits  of  ii  man  who  cherished  a  malig¬ 
nant  spirit.  Some  interesting  details  are  given  of  an  atteiiy)t 
to  assassinate  Napoleon,  and  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Pope; 
the  first  from  the  communications  of  General  Rapp;  the 
second  from  the  statements  of  M.  Duvoisin,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Nantz. 

We  have  now'  given  such  a  sketch  of  the  leading  features  of 
this  work,  as  will  furnish  our  readers  with  a  tolerably  acciirtlfe 
estimate  of  its  contents.  That  portion  of  it  which  relate  lo 
Ainem'u,  is  inferior  in  im|)ortance:  it  abounds  less  wdth  fact, 
and  more  with  s|KCulation.  We  shall  refer  to  on£j  ttlWe 
passage  in  the  chapter  entitleil  Fniuce. 

% 

*  It  cgnnot  be  doubted  that  the  French  discussions,  both  in  imporiawe 
and  in  fonn,  have  been  greatly  superior  to  the  English  debates,  whidi 
have  been  trifling  in  importance,  with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  Catbouc 
question,  and  have  displayed  but  little  talent.  The  last  session  of  iba 
English  Parliament,  may  be  said  to  have  been  but  one  continue^  saacooo 
or  species  of  confirmation,  of  the  ministerial  propositions ;  instead  of 
which,  in  France,  they  have  encountered  a  lively  opposition,  and 
only  prevailed  by  means  of  the  weight  of  the  majority.  The 
tribune  raised  itself  at  the  commencement,  at  the  glorious  time  of 
Constituent  Assembly,  to  a  level  with  tbe  Englisli  one,  and  w* 
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quertly  surpat^  at  (  it  ought  hence  to  haTe  taken  warning,  that  a 
fifAl  was  creating  in  its  neighbourhood,  who  would  diipule  iu  ancient 
iMoors,  and  would  perhaps  eclipse  it«  This  tribune  been  equal 
to  the  grandeur  of  its  vocation,  and  threatens  that  of  Westminster 
with  a  lasting  eclipse,  for,  at  least  at  present,  there  is  no  comparison 
botweeu  tliem.  The  subjects  discussed  in  France  are  of  much  higher 
ioterest,  and  the  manner  of  deliberation  infinitely  surpasses  that  of 
Eogland  in  solemnity/  Vol.  11.  pp.  270,  271 . 

Surely  there  was  never  any  thing  written  more  absurdly  at 
nriance  with  truth  than  this !  If  M.  de  Pradt  take  his  infor¬ 
mation  fVojii  the  French  papers,  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  they 
are  ho  miserably  or  so  dishonestly  conducted.  To  say  nothing 
of  1h8  apparent  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  an  Opposition  in 
the  English  Parliament,  what  shall  we  say  to  his  preference  of 
tlaborate  harangues  carefully  written  and  formally  read  from  a 
H)ecies  of  pulpit,  to  the  fervid  and  extemporaneous  flow  of  an 
Mglisli  senator  ?  We  suspect  that  the  Abh6  knows  better,  and 
that  these  absurciities  were  merely  inserted  ad  enptandum.  Some¬ 
what  of  a  piece  w  ith  this  is  the  grave  lamentation  that  Adam 
Smith  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  were  not  bom  in  France  ! 


Art  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Artemi,  of  Wagarsehajiat,  near 
Mount  Ararat,  in  Armenia :  from  the  original  Armenian,  written 
by  Himself.  Svo.  pp.  3?  t*  Price  12s.  London.  1822. 

^11  IS  is  a  curious,  and,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining  book. 
^  Without  placing  the  smallest  reliance  on  the  honesty  or 
the  veracity  oi  Artemi,  we  are,  notwithstanding,  (^isposea  to 
consider  these  memoirs  as  affording  valuable  illustrations  of 
the  manners  and  actual  condition  of  a  once  powerful  and  prog- 
perous  race.  The  Armenians,  oppressed  by  a  double  tyranny, 
the  merciless  exactions  of  their  Mahomniedan  masters,  and  the 
municipal  despotism  of  their  own  priests  and  influential  men, 
emi^te  in  great  numbers,  and  are  found  engaged  in  the  mer¬ 
cantile  promssion  all  over  the  world,  but  especially  in  the 
various  regions  of  the  East.  Artemi  belongs  to  this  clast. 
Compelled  oy  tyranny  and  persecution  to  leave  his  native  land, 
he  finally,  after  many  casualties  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  found 
4n  asylum,  and  accumulated  w'ealth,  in  Russia. 

He  was  bora  on  the  20th  of  April,  1774,  in  the  town  of 
Wagarschapat,  near  Mount  Ararat,  helon^ng  to  a  celebrated 
Armtuian  convent, called  Etschmia^n,  which  signifies,  'The 
*  Advent  of  tlie  Incarnate  Son  of  God.*  He  lost  his  father'at 
a  ▼cry  early  age ;  hut  his  mother,  who  had  besides  him  a  son 
snd  daughter,  contrived  to  give  him  a  learned  education, 
^hich,  in  Armenian  estimation,  implies  little  more  than  the 
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ubilUy  to  read  aud  write.  Her  anxiety  »was»  that  her  youuj^ 
and  favourite  sou  shoiikl  acquire  these  distin^ished  gifu  it 
order  to  qualify  him  for  the  ministrations  of  the  church.  Hig 
Diother*s  ambition  turned  'out,  in  the  first  instance,  unfof* 
tunately  for  poor  Artemi ;  for  when,  in  his  twelllh  year,  be 
exhibited  his  rare  acquisitions,  it  excited  so  effectually  the  envy 
of  the  Starschines  or  principal  men,  whose  own  children  had 
never  received  the  slightest  instruction,  that  he  was  beaten  and 
driven  home  to  his  mother,  who  took  the  opportunity  of 
narrating  an  abundantly  romantic  history  of  her  own  life.  A 
series  of  persecutious  followed  :  the  fond  narent  was  miserably 
scourged,  and  the  young  student  compelled  to  work  at  vul^ 
labour.  At  length,  he  contrived  to  recommend  himself  to 
Karapet,  Archimandrite  of  the  convent,  who  took  him  into  bis 
service,  and  employed  him  chiefly  in  cookery  ;  a  science  which 
occupied  a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  that  w  orthy  ecclesiastic. 
Karapet  is  described  as  a  very  amiable  person  ;  but  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  he  was  so  exasperated  at  some  blunder  of  his  protr^i, 
that  he  dashed  him  on  the  pavement  with  such  violence  as  to 
confine  him  for  three  months  to  his  bed.  Tliis  treatment  and 
its  consequences  gave  him  a  distaste  to  a  convent  life,  which 
was  not  diminished  by  a  smart  application  of  the  bastinado, 
administered  by  the  holy  fathers  for  the  purpose  of  induciuf^ 
him  to  remain.  It  failed  in  producing  this  effect;  and  the  re* 
fractory  subject  was  iguominiously  dismissed  to  his  former 
agricultural  occupations  under  his  old  taskmasters.  After  two 
years*  hard  work  in  this  wav,  he  again  procured  admission  iuto 
the  convent  as  an  apprentice  to  the  art  of  book-binding. 

During  this  ei*a  of  his  life,  he  was  involved  in  a  Iransactiou 
which  proves  that,  however  brilliant  his  accoinplishmenls  might 
be  in  the  reading  and  w  riting  way,  he  w  iis  lamentably  deficient  in 
the  higher  qualifications  of  integrity  and  honour.  He  made 
acquaintance,  one  day  on  the  road,  with  a  person  who,  on 
learning  his  occupation,  ofl'ered  him  a  sheep  and  a  horse  if  he 
would  procure  for  him  a  copy  of  the  regulations  of  the  Patriarch 
Simon;  and  Artemi  undertook  flie  commission,  as  readily 
if  the  whole  hook  property  of  the  establishment  had  beea 
vested  in  himself.  lie  found  about  half  a  copy  among  th# 
waste,  and  the  remainder  he  purloined  from  an  entire  bookj 
.'satisfying  his  conscience  with  the  salvo,  that  ‘  the  loss  would 

*  scarcely  be  felt  b*  the  convent,  whereas  to  a  poor  creature 
‘  like  himself,  tlie  acquisition  of  a  sheep  and  a  horse  was  of  the 

•  highest  importance.’  The  stranger  w^as  more  than  a  mau  o( 
his  word ;  he  gave,  at  difl'erent  times,  three  sheep  aud  the 
horse.  His  visits  were  always  at  night,  and  it  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  was  Uie  priest  of  a  neighbouring'  village,  • 
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notorious  robber,  a  sort  of  Armenian  Robin  Hood  or  Friar 
•j'uck,  tlie  most  benevolent  actions  with  his  depreda¬ 

tions,  and  scattering  his  booty  freely  amonp^  the  necessitous: 

1^0  Armenian  ecclesiastic  can  celeomte  ‘  high  mass’  without 
having  previously  confessed  his  sins  and  received  absolution.* 
This  eccentric  personage,  Msrach  by  name,  was  sometimes 
nidely  rebuffed  when  he  applied  to  his  fellow-priests  for  that 
pnT|»ose.  When  thus  repelled,  Msrach  never  failed  to  use 
rerv  sic^nificant  threats,  and  when  he  had  thus  enforced  com¬ 
pliance,  his  self-accusation  w  as  so  fervent,  and  his  contrition 
[o  deep,  that  ‘  his  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  dissolved  in  bitter 
‘  tears;*  much,  no  doubt,  ta  the  edification  of  the  confessor, 
whom  he  had  bullied  into  absolution,  ^ 

Artemi’s  ill  fate,  or  ill  deserts,  still  pursued  him.  On  a 
fracas  taking  place,  which  ended  in  the  Khan  of  Erivan  order¬ 
ing  a  number  of  the  towns-|)eople  to  work  on  some  fortificatiouSj 
whi<'h  w  ere  erecting,  he  was  fixed  on  as  one  of  the  detachment. 
The  place  where  they  w’ere  sent  to  labour,  was  much  infested 
bv  venomous  reptiles,  and  especially  by  one  which  is  tlius  de¬ 
scribed. 

*  The  Morm  resembles  the  scorpion  in  shape,  but  has  a  loft  hairy 
skin  like  a  mouse,  either  reddish  or  black,  or  of  some  other  colour. 
The  Morm  sj'rings  from  the  ground  right  at  a  person's  face.  It's  venom 
is  murUil.' 

While  in  this  situation,  our  Author’s  genius  for  getting  into 
scrapes,  procured  him  a  severe  beating  from  an  intolerant  Per-, 
siftn,  who  had  overheard  him  reciting  a  hynm  which  accommo* 
dated  Christians  with  a  seat  in  Paradise.  The  approach  of 
winter  at  length  obtained  hint  a  respite.  As  the  party  were 
returuing,  Artemi  was  carried  away  by  a  torrent  which  his 
companions  had  safely  crossed.  He  was  with  some  difficulty 
saved  by  a  Persian,  and  when  he  reached  home,  he  found  his 
motlier  in  mourning  for  his  supposed  loss :  his  comrades, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  he  had  been  drow  ned  in  the  stream, 
had,  on  their  return,  reported  his  death.  On  his  way  home, 
he  observed  on  the  sides  of  a  rocky  pass,  several  ruins  or^ 
heaps  of  stones,  and  not  far  from  them,  two  caverns,  in  ons  of 
t'hich  lay  a  ejuantity  of  human  bones,  connected  with  which  is 
the  folio w  inji  legend. 

*  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  this  cave  was  the  residence 
of  a  roan  named  David,  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  hermit,  and 
vho  was  universally  styled  Artar,  that  is,  the  just,  the  righteous— a 
man  who  could  not  fail  to  go  to  Paradise.  About  this  time  a  severe 
'mninc  prevailed  for  upwards  of  three  years,  so  that  the  people  bed 


'*4,  meanwhile,  led  a  most  exemplary  life,  and  daily  went  to  the 
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coDTcnt  to  joiB  in  the  devotions  of  the  monks.  At  Icnetb  it  bop. 
peoed,  that  previously  to  the  holy  week  ( Easter)  one  of  the  servonu 
of  the  cooveot  was  sent  round,  as  usual,  to  the  neighbouring  vilUgM 
io  collect  eggs.  As  he  was  passing  David’s  cave,  the  hermit  invited 
him  to  enter  and  rest  himself.  The  monk  went  in  ;  the  hermit  preeaed 
him  to  sit  down,  and  presently  stepped  out  himself,  as  if  he  had  sosse- 
thing  or  other  to  do.  His  visitor  in  the  mean  time  looked  round  the 
cave,  discovered  the  pit  with  human  bones  in  it,  conceived  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  his  host,  but  could  devise  no  other  expedient  for  his  de¬ 
liverance,  than  to  write  with  charcoal  upon  the  upper  garment  which 
David  had  lefl  behind,  these  words :  **  Release  me  from  the  cave— 
he  devours  men,  and  will  devour  me.”  llie  hermit  had, merely  gone 
out  for  the  purpose  of  looking  round  to  satisfy  himself  that  no  person 
was  near  ;  he  then  nuickly  returned,  seized  the  unfortunate  monk, 
bound  his  hands  and  legs,  gagged  his  mouth,  and  threw  him  into  the 
pit.  It  was  %arly  in  the  morning  ;  and  luckily  for  his  prisoner,  be 
went  the  same  uay  to  divine  service  at  the  convent.  He  had  no 
scruple  to  leave  his  cave,  for  such  was  the  veneration  paid  to  him,  that 
not  a  creature  would  have  presumed  to  enter  without  his  special  in¬ 
vitation  :  but  when  it  was  observed  in  the  church  what  was  written 
on  his  back,  he  was  secured,  and  people  were  immediately  dispatched 
to  scorch  the  cave.  The  messengers  drew  the  poor  monk  out  of  the 
pit,  brought  him  back  to  the  convent,  and  reported  what  a  quantity 
of  humim  bones  they  hail  discovered.  It  was  known  that  during  the 
famine  many  persons  had  disappeared  in  an  unaccountable  manoer, 
and  it  was  even  conjectured  that  they  had  been  killed  and  eaten.  All 
suspicion  now  fell  naturally  enough  upon  the  hermit ;  and  at  thefint 
examination  he  confessed,  that  the  bones  found  in  his  cave  had  realty 
belonged  to  such  missing  persons,  whose  flesh  he  had  devoured ;  that 
in  the  day-time  he  had  invited  them  to  enter,  and  had  caught  them 
io  the  night  by  means  of  heaps  of  stones  placed  in  the  nearest  and 
roost  frequented  footpaths ;  for  when  the  passengers  stumbled  upon 
these  stones  in  the  dark,  he  could  easily  distinguish,  by  their  rattlmg, 
whetlicr  it  was  one  person  or  more  ;  if  the  former,  he  went  out  to 
him,  invited  him  to  his  cave  with  his  usual  hospitality,  and  in  case  the 
stranger  refused  the  invitation,  he  sometimes  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Aflcr  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly  investigated,  he  was  tied  to  a 
horse’s  tail  and  dragged  about  till,  ns  the  story  goes,  no  part  of  bun 
was  Icfl  but  the  ears.  From  that  time  it  has  been  customary  for  every 
passenger  to  add  a  stone  to  the  heap.’  pp.  101— S. 

The  winter,  as  not  aflbrding  opportunity  for  agricultoitl 
labour,  wua  spent  by  Artemi  ana  his  family  in  tolerable  comfbft. 
His  brother  miirried,  and  tliis  event  was  followed*  *by  »n 
infraction  of  a  singular  usage.  Among  the  Armenians,  the 
bride  is  not  permitted,  and  sometimes  the  prohibition  lasts  for 
many  years,  to  speak  to  any  person  excepting  her  husband  aad 
her  servants :  she  does  not  partake  of  the  family  meal,  but 
apart,  and  in  her  general  intercourse,  must  express  herself  b 
bigns.  Artemi  soon  became  tired  of  this  mute  system,  ami  ^ 
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briue  to  silence,  in  me  snape  oi  'an  excellent  aupper  i 
The  praise  of  his  prodigious  learning  having  got  al 
c^Hiipanied  with  a  rej)ort  that  he  was,  like  CcDleus,  in 
a  wife,  ‘  the  girls  oi  the  place,’  he  tells  us  with  evi( 


prevailed  on  his  mother  and  brother  to  take  off  this  irrational 
fjroininunication.  In  the  following  June,  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  Baiasit.  On  his  way,  during  the  halt  of  the  caravan 
at  a  village,  he  managed  to  puzzle  a  poor  priest  so  completely 
bv  his  superior  knowledge  of  theology,  that  he  obtained  a 
bribe  to  silence,  in  the  shape  of ‘an  excellent  aupper  and  wine.’ 

abroad,  ac- 
in  search  of 
evident  com- 

plarencv,  ‘  cast  stolen  glances’  at  him  from  *  beneath  their 

*  veils,’  *  thinking,  no  doubt,’  he  adds,  ‘  to  attract  my  notice/ 
His  tlioughts,  however,  as  *  he  honestly  informs  us,  •  were 
‘  occupied  with  a  very  different  matter,  and  that  was,  how  to 
‘  t])unge  ns  much'  as  possible  upon  the  priest/  Pursuing  his 
journey,  he  observed  a  large  monument  on  an  elevated  site, 
which,  on  inquiry,  he  learned  to  be  erected  in  commemoration 
of  the  name  and  death  of  a  worthy  Bishop,  who,  in  passing 
ibrough  Baiasit,  at  a  time  when  it  was  dreadfully  infested  witn 
wrpciits,  laid  the  reptiles  under  an  interdict  not  to  injure  any 
Inhabitant  of  the  town,  ‘  so  long  as  he/  the  Bishop,  ‘  should 

*  retain  all  his  teeth  in  his  head/  A  grand  procession  of 
gnakes  immediately  took  place,  and  tlie  exorcist  having  quitted 
the  town,  the  Pacha,  in  order  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  so 
ftluahle  an  exemption,  sent  after  him  a  messenger  with  orders 
to  lake  his  head  carefully  off,  that  the  teeth  might  be  in  no 
danger  of  decay  from  the  accidents  or  diseases  to  which  tlie 
members  of  the  living  individual  are  liable.  To  tlie  memory 
of  the  saint  thus  hastily  transferred  to  paradise,  the  Pacha  very 
couitiderately  erected  a  handsome  monument. — The  party  halted 
for  the  night  at 

‘  the  villaffo  of  Gara-Bulach,  or  black  spring,  where  wc  overtook  our 
caravan,  and  passed  the  night  with  it.  This  village  is  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  ctninciices  over  which  wc  had  tu  travel,  aiul  belongs  to 
the  district  of  I3aiasit,  in  the  province  of  Kurdustaui.  Their  inhabiUQbi, 
the  are  a  wandering  tribe.  In  suiuiner  they  rove  about  on  the 

Bountains,  and  in  winter  return  to  their  village,  which  is  their  principal 
piobably  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  the 
vaur  of  ilie  Gara-Bulach,  or  the  black  spring.  The  Jasites  are  not 
Mshuiiictans,  nor  is  it  known  precisely  what  religion  they  profess.  They 
JH  Jik  Turkish,  but  have  another  language  known  only  to  their  own  tribe. 
Thty  have  no  written  characters,  but  have  a  particular  class,  consisting 
oT  scholars,  who  transmit  their  learning  as  a  secret  from  father  to  son, 
father  revealing  it  to  that  son  whom  he  deems  the  most  worthy. 
They  have  many  other  singular  customs  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned, 
faking  an  oath  and  in  many  other  cases,  they  cross  themselves  fike 
'  the  Christiafvt,  but  with  this  clift'crencc,  that  they  fold  their  bands,  raising 
the  middle  lingers,  which  they  place  one  against  the  other,  and  ih 
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•  ihis  manner  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  \Vhcn  they  Uriuk  red  winc,ikf* 
lil\  it  up  with  both  hands,  asserting  that  this  wine  is  the  blood  of  Cbrm, 
and  if  a  drop  of  this  blood  happens  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  they  lid 
the  spot  with  their  tongues.  They  arc  remarkably  hospitable.  Any 
Jasitc  would  rather  sacritice  himself  and  his  family  than  betray  )£ 
guest,  or  sntTer  any  harm  to  befal  him  while  he  remains  in  his  hoaif. 
They  are  strictly  forbidden  to  inveigh  against  the  devil,  and  would  per* 
'hfl|>s  almost  put  to  death  any  one  who  should  trangress  in  this  particular; 
for,  they  say,  the  devil  was  once  the  next  in  rank  to  Gmi ;  he  wm 
punished  by  him  for  his  sin,  expelled  from  heaven,  und  deprived  of  hii 
angelic  form  ;  and»  for  aught  we  know,  God  may  yet  forgive  him  and 
restore  him  to  his  former  dignity.  Were  you  to  draw  a  circle  round  a 
Jasitc,  whether  sitting  or  standing,  he  would  probably  continue  in  the 
same  posture  without  stirring  till  he  died,  unless  you  erased  the  circle, 
which,  w  hen  any  one  has  thus  fixed  him,  he  earnestly  begs  you  to  do. 
The  origin  and  tendency  of  this  practice  arc  secrets  known  to  themselves 
alone.  They  weep  and  lament  over  the  dead  forty  days,  silting  almmt 
night  and  day  for  that  period  in  the  church-yard  :  liay,  it  is  a  fact,  that 
some  of  them  have  abstaine<i  from  food  so  long  as  to  become  quite 
emaciated,  and  to  expire  on  the  grave.  What  1  have  here  said  concern¬ 
ing  the  Jasites  is  universally  known  in  our  country,  and  I  have  myself 
witnessed  and  verified  all  those  particulars.  1  have  heard,  moreover, 
that  the  Jasites,  in  commemoration  of  the  three  days  passed  by  ibc 
people  of  Nineveh,  after  Jonah's  denunciation,  in  imploring  the  Almighty 
to  forgive  ihfir  sins  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  destruction  which  iia- 
pended  over  their  heads  for  their  wickcdoi^s,  in  like  manner  devote 
thrive  days  every  year  to  profnuml  penance,  sitting  in  their  houses,  and 
not  only  abstaining  from  every  kind  of  food  themselves,  but  even  deny* 
iug  suck  to  their  infants  and  food  to  their  cattle  during  that  time  IIP 

pp.  113—15. 

At  length,  Artemi  reached  Baiasit,  where  he  witnessed  a 
specimen  of’  Turkish  justice  which  very  much  increased  his 
inclination  to  return  home.  Manuk  Aga,  one  of  the 
re8|>ectable  inhabitants  of  the  town,  had  purchased  an  article 
of  w'earin|x  apparel  which  had  been  previously  cheapened  by 
tlie  son  of  the  Pacha.  Exasperated  that  a  w’ealthy  subject 
should  obtain  that  for  which  so  great  a  man  was  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  give  a  fair  price,  the  latter  complained  to  hi* 
father,  who,  without  any  hesitation,  ordered  Manuk  Aga  U>  be 
hanged  for  the  alleged  insult  to  the  young  tyrant.  A  strange 
and  not  very  credible  story  follows,  of  a  female  martyr, 
a(\er  passing  through  many  vicissitudes,  was  tortured  and 
stoned  to  death  by  Uie  Pacha  of  Baiasit,  in  revenge  for  her 
resistance  to  his  proposals  that  she  should  forsake  Christianity* 
and  occupy  a  distinguished  rank  in  his  seraglio. 

After  Artemi's  return  home,  family  squabbles  compelled  him 
to  remove  to  a  town  at  some  distance,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
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service  of  a  gardener ;  but  circumstances  occurring  to  retnore 
him  tlience,  he  became  an  attendant  on  the  person  of  Sagak,  an 
(xlii  and  intinn  archbishop,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Ripsima. 
Here  he  lived  in  ease  and  comfort,  well  dressed  and  handsomely 
ptid,  at  least  if  he  was  really  paid  the  large  sums  which  he 
states  himself  to  have  possessed.  To  one  direct  tlieft  he  pleads 
(Tuilty.  Having  abstracted  from  his  Eminence’s  jewel-box,  an 
emerald  ring,  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his  sister-in-law,  who 
seems  to  have  been  troubled  with  a  very  common  infirmity, 
inability  to  keep  a  secret.  Happily  for  the  thief,  he  heard  in 
time  that  there  were  whispers  anoat  to  his  prejudice,  and  he 
contrived  to  replace  the  ring  just  in  time  to  produce  it  when 
called  for  by  his  master  in  presence  of  his  accusers.  At  the 
death  of  Sagak,  the  persecutions  of  Artemi  recommenced  :  he 
was  bastinadoed  with  a  view  to  extort  confession  of  his  mis¬ 
deeds  in  Sagak’s  service.  To  escape  further  visitations  of  the 
same  or  a  worse  kind,  he  removed  to  Erivan  for  a  short  lime, 
and  on  his  return,  kept  himself  concealed.  At  length,  on 
learning  that  his  old  protector,  the  archimandrite,  Karapet,  had 
been  appointed  bishop  and  superior  of  the  convent  of  Georg- 
iewsk,  he  made  his  submission,  and  was  received  into  conn- 
dence  and  favour.  Here  he  was  agreeably  situated  ;  he  ’was 
nearly  his  owm  master,  and  the  money  paid  by  the  numerous 
applicants  for  miraculous  cures  of  various  diseases,  passed 
through  his  hands.  By  his  own  confession  he  played  the 
rogue,  tliough  he  attempts  to  varnish  over  his  disnonesty  by 
, asserting  that  he  gave  the  larger  portion  of  his  peculations  to 
the  poor!  After  sundry  insignificant  intrigues  and  detections, 
the  whole  establishment  was  broken  up  by  intelligence  of  the 
hostile  approach  of  the  Persian  Shah.  Artemi  returned  to 
Wagarschapat,  w  hence  he  again  departed  as  a  volunteer  in  a 
party  of  fifty  armed  men,  who  were  assigned  for  the  protection 
of  a  caravan  of  pilgrims.  They  were  overtaken  by  a  body  of 
Persian  cavalry,  and  the  valiant  guard  suffered  the  devotees  to 
be  plundered,  without  firing  a  gun.  At  length,  on  Sunday, 
Joly  15th,  1795,  Artemi,  during  the  absence  of  his  mother, 
after  giving  his  sister-in-law  a  severe  beating,  and  helping  him¬ 
self  to  *  bread  and  cheese  and  three  fowls,*  took  a  nnal  leave 
of  his  home  and  his  native  town,  having  paid  thirty  roubles  to 
a  merchant  in  return  for  an  undertaking  to  convey  aim  to  Rus¬ 
sia.  Early  on  the  route,  he  narrowly  escaped  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  of  conveying  to  a  caravan,  intelligence  of  an  intended 
attack  by  banditti :  the  chief  detected  and  put  to  death  the 
messenger  who  had  been  employed  by  our  Armenian,  and 
nothing  but  the  heroic  silence  of  the  deputy,  saved  the  princi- 
oal.  While  at  Tiflis,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  drunken 
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volunieent,  who  taking  him,  from  hin  PerBian  earh,  for 
were  very  summarily  and  severely  inflicting  the  bastinado  oa* 
the  soles  of  his  feet,  when  he  was  released  by  the  interventioa 
of  an  individual  known  to  the  soldiers,  who  was  acquainted 
with  his  person.  At  Signuch,  where  he  detected  the  negligence 
or  imiorance  of  the  priests  who  had  omitted  to  perform  the' 
regular  service  of  the  day,  a  Dr.  Matbeos  took  a  fancy  to  him, 
and  would  have  adopted  him,  but  the  eccentric  star  of  our 
hero’s  destiny  prevailed.  After  getting,  as  usual,  into  a  few 
scrapes,  he  met  with  the  merchant  in  whose  train  he  had  hitherto 
travelled,  and  again  set  forth  on  his  peregrinations.  Having  sof. 
fered  severe  privations  in  an  exhausted  country,  which  exhibited 
the  most  horrible  marks  of  the  recent  and  murderous  ravages 
of  tlie  Persian  army,  he  entered  Tiflis  ;  no  longer,  as  when  he 
left  it  a  short  time  before,  a  peaceful  and  flourishing  city,  but 
exhibiting  an  appalling  scene  of  slaughter  and  desolation.  The 
more  than  half-consumed  city  was  still  smoking,  and  the  stench 
of  the  putriiying  carcases,  with  the  frightful  objects  which  met 
his  eye  in  every  direction,  compelled  him  to  return.  Herbs, 
roots,  and  berries,  were  his  only  sustenance,  till  he  reached 
Ananur,  where  he  obtained  the  means  of  restonitiun.  Here  be 
saw,  '  clad  in  a  common  sheep  skin’  and  *  sitting  with  his  face 
‘  to  tlie  wall,’  the  celebrated  Zar  Heraklios,  defeated  in  the 
field,  and  driven  from  his  capital,  by  the  enterprising  eunuch, 
Mehinet  Aga,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  monarch  of  Persia. 
Here  Artemi  breaKs  out  into  a  very  fine  strain  of  moralizing, 
and  after  a  decent  fit  of  crying,  returns  to  his  lodgings,  where, 
to  his  great  surprise,  he  finds  the  merchant  who  had  taken  h’ls 
thirty  roubles,  and  now  treated  him  as  his  servant.  We  uext 
find  nim  in  Tiflis  again,  in  very  amicable  society  with  a  set  of 
tliievcs,  who  were  making  booty  of  every  thing  tnat  they  could 
lay  hands  on  in  the  deserted  city ;  but  this  resource  failing,  he 
returneil  to  the  merchant.  At  Tschocha,  he  nearly  lost  hli 
teeth  by  trying  to  eat  some  sacred  pears  which  were  uiuipe  and 
frozen  ;  and  at  another  village  not  far  from  tliis,  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  the  people,  under  the  notion  that  he  was  a  sort  of 
Hrownie  or  '  mini  liar  spirit.’  At  length,  he  quitted  tlie  mer¬ 
chant  altogether,  and  set  forward  in  diflerent  company  towards 
tlie  Russian  frontier.  Still,  his  unlucky  fate  pursued  him:  after 
being  harshly  treated,  he  was  left  as  a  hostage,  in  lieu  of  money, 
with  the  escort  of  the  party,  hut  was  released  hv  the  interference 
of  the  Russian  commiuidant  at  Mosdok.  ifere  he  was  em 
ployed  for  a  few  days  to  sell  hot  loaves  ;  but  either  his  skill  or 
liis  integrity  Wiis  uneqiud  to  the  tnist,  ;ind  he  was  dismissed. 
Contriving  to  reach  Rislar,  he  obtained  a  post  as  w'atchinan  in 
the  market,  and  when  thieves  came,  ‘  was  going  to  cry  out 
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I  Jkoroi/  which  si^ifies  watch,  but  on  second  thoughts  deemed 

*  it  better  to  sneak  oft’.*  After  some  further  adventures  of  « 
niliior  kind,  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  Major  8.,  an  Arriienian* 
>fho  attended,  as  translator,  on  Count  Valerian  Subow,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  troops  engaged  in  hostilities  agmnst 
Persia.  This  countryman  of  Artemi’s  was  a  boastful  knave« 
prodigal  of  promises,  without  the  smallest  intention  of  pei^ 
ibauance  ;  and  this  new  service  was  productive  to  him  of  little 
Qvore  tliau  privations  and  wranglings.  Derbent  having  fallen, 
the  Uussians  pushed  forward,  and  some  not  uninteresting 
(ieuils  are  given  of  the  various  intrigues  and  movements  of  the 
native  cliiefs  and  the  invading  army.  Artemi  continued  to 
struggle  with  the  difticulties  oi  his  situation  in  the  service  of 
his  countryman,  until  compelled  by  want  and  misery  to  leave 
it,  when  he  obtained  a  recommendation  to  a  Russian  Major  B. 
By  this  respectable  ofticer  he  was  immediately  engaged,  and, 
he  says, 

*  I  trcmbli’d  with  joy,  when  I  saw  two  Knrtkat  (a  close  waistcoat  with 
>Ktvos)ot'  scarlet,  and  two  pair  of  pantaloons  of  fine  blue  cloth,  short 
boots  with  silver  laces,  and  a  small  kaska  (a  sort  of  leather  cap)  with  a 
ftilher.  1  washed  off  the  long-accumulated  dirt,  trimmed  my  hair,  put 
oDiuy  new  clothes,  and  did  not  know  myself.  1  felt  as  if  raised  from  a 
btiie  of  death  to  life.’ 

Artemi,  in  his  new  skin,  was  quite  another  creature,  and  re¬ 
suming  a  good  portion  of  his  natural  petulance,  he  paraded 
himself  occasionally  before  the  door  of  his  old  master.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  ciunpaign  was  at  an  end  ;  the  accession  of  Paul  lind 
put  a  stop  to  the  Persian  war,  and  Count  Subow  gave  up  the 
command  of  the  army.  Major  B.  and  his  servant  embarked 
for  Astrachan,  and  after  a  stormy  voyage,  during  which  the 
liitter  made  his  first  essay  in  sea-sickness,  they  readied  Uieir 
port,  where  Artemi  was  prodigiously  astonished  at  tlie  sight  of 
i  clc^k.  Here  he  bought  a  Russian  grammar,  and  pursuikl  bin 
Studies  with  eagerness  at  all  his  leisure  hours.  After  journeying 
^  to  Stawropol,  then  to  Tscherkask,  and  receiving  two  or 
‘  tannings*  with  a  Calmuck  whip  from  the  Major,  Artemi 
r^ched  Moscow,  and,  finally,  on  the  17th  of  August  1797,81. 
P^rsburg,  where  he  quitted  his  service,  and  engaged  in  pur¬ 
suits  which,  after  much  suffering,  enabled  him  to  acquire  pro¬ 
perty.  The  volume  concludes  with  the  following  *  postscript  by 
‘  the  Translator.* 

‘  Though  our  biographer  concludes  with  such  pious  wishes  for  those 
had  been  bis  enemies,  yet,  as  accounts  from  Si.  Petersburg  assure 
l*c  bus  met  with  foes  in  that  city.  Indeed  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
•nhout  ihem  in  any  country  ;  for.  as  his  oriental  vivacity  rrc()ucntly  gets 
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tile  better  of  that  natural  limitliiy  arising  from  the  oppression  lo  wbidi 
he  was  subject  in  early  life,  us  he  caimui  damp  his  impertinent  curii>ycy 
little  as  !t  has  frequently  inissi*d  of  plunging  him  inU)  ruin,  he  never  cis 
expect  that  perfect  tranquillity  which  is  very  rarely  the  lot  of  any  io4|. 
Yidual. 

‘  Upon  the  whole,  the  hopes  which  he  built  upon  his  escape  to  Rnwh 
have  been  realized.  lie  has  resided  several  years  in  Paris,  transactlof 
commercial  busint'ss  for  his  countrymen  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  there 
formed  an  acquaintance  wrilh  M.  de  St.  Martin,  who  mentions  him  in  a 

{lassage  of  his  Mtmoirfs  histuriquts  et  gtographiques  xur  f  Jrmfnk^  is 
laving  assisted  the  celebrated  Chinese  scholar,  Mr.  Julius  von  Klaproth, 
in  the  translation  of  a  work  from  the  Persian.  He  has  acquired  pro. 
perly.  is  at  present  engaged  in  a  pilgrimage  by  way  of  Constantinople  to 
Jerusalem,  and  is  said  to  have  promised  to  communicate  to  the  world  a 
continuation  of  his  adventures.’  pp.  373,4. 

After  what  we  have  said  at  the  beginniiif]^  of  this  article 
respecting  the  quality  and  literary  value  of  these  memoirs,  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  beyond  onr  acknowledge¬ 
ments  to  tlie  Translator  for  his  very  successful  execution  of  his 

task. 

Art.  VI.  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada^  domestic,  local,  and  character- 
Utic  :  lo  which  arc  added.  Practical  Details  for  the  Information  ol' 
Emigrants  of  every  Class;  and  some  Hccollections  of  the  United 
States  <»f  America.  By  John  Howison,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  540. 
Price  lOs.  6d.  Edinburgh.  1821. 

R.  Howison  spent  two  years  and  a  half  in  Upper  Canadt, 
•k”  residing,  during  that  time,  in  various  parts  of  the  Pro- 
Yince.  The  details  w'ith  which  he  has  obliged  the  public,  are 
chiefly  of  a  domestic  and  personal  nature ;  and  if  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  exactly  of  that  kind  by  which  an  Emigrant  would 
do  well  implicitly  to  abide,  the  volume  is  at  least  highly  enter¬ 
taining.  It  is  very  obvious,  that  the  Author  has  hud  muchtt 
heart  the  amusement  of  his  readers;  and  they  cannot  refuse  to 
concede  to  him  in  return,  the  common  licence  of  tourists  and 
trEYellers  in  filling  up  the  outlines  of  truth.  The  general  oo*- 
elusion  which  the  volume  is  adapted  to  establish,  is,  that,  ‘  to 
•  people  of  a  certain  class  and  of  certain  ideas,'  Upper  Canada 
is  *  an  agreeable  place  of  residence.'  To  enable  tltose  of  <wr 
readers  whom  it  may  concern,  to  judge  whether  they  co»« 
williin  this  class,  we  shall  lay  before  them  the  pro  and  the  ros, 
80  far  as  they  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Howison's  statements. 

To  begin  with  the  pro,  ‘  No  man  of  any  sensibility,'  says 
this  Gentleman,  ‘  could  view  Canada  w  ith  indift'erence,  or  least 
*  it  without  a  sensation  approaching  to  regret.*  As  to  his  regret 
at  leaving  it,  that  would  mainly  depend,  it  seems  to  us,  OA 
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he  iti  to,  and  what  lie  leavea  behind.  But  it  U  on 

the  tint  pait  of  the  nentence  that  we  are  induced  to  pause  | 
becsui^e  we  are,  as  onr  readers  w  eU  know,  persons  or  great* 
nensibility,  and  yet.  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  attracv 
lions  Canada  would  have  to  display,  that  should  woo  our  imagi- 
nations  to  delight  in  its  anonj’mous  tracks  of  savage  country^ 
iU  forests,  swamps,  and  mountains.  To  us,  the  immense  re- 
sene  of  unoccupied  surface,  which  Nature  seems  to  have  kept 
back  till  now,  to  receive  the  overflowing  population  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  always  presents  itself  as  a  moral  vacuum 
in  which  the  mind  flnds  itself  unable  to  breatlie.  What  is  m 
hill  without  a  name,  a  stream  without  a  history  or  a  fable  ? 
What  are  plains  where  fame  has  never  been  purchased  by  the 
lessor  conquest  of  kingdoms;  mountains  which  have  never 
echoed  the  song  and  the  war-cry  of  liberty  ;  regions  unvisited 
by  the  Arts,  unknown  to  Literature,  unconsecrated  by  tmy thing 
allied  to  citlicr  national,  or  classical,  or  sacred  recollectdons  i 
W  hatever  be  their  physical  attractions,  tlie  eye  must  soon  tire 
with  surveying  the  lifeless  scenery  ;  and  tlie  mind,  which  can 
svmpatliise  with  inanimate  nature  only  as  it  is  the  symbolic 
language  of  mind,  liovers  in  vain  over  the  w  ide-spreading  watte 
for  a  green  resting-place.  Nubia,  Palestine,  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  the  Troad,  the  Morea,  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the  white  clifls  of  Albion, — these 
no  man  of  sensibility  could  ever  view  with  indifi'erence.  But 
Canada  !  We  should  have  thought  that  the  best  thing  a  traveller 
in  that  country  could  do,  would  be  to  cultivate  as  much  ae 
possible  the  temper  of  indift’erence. 

W’e  are  great  friends  to  Emigration,  as  politicians  and, are 
disposed  w  annly  to  ap])lnud  the  measure  when  adopted  by  *  per- 
'  sons  of  n  certain  class  and  of  certain  ideas,*  on  considera* 
tions  purely  prudential.  But  persons  of  great  sensibility  are 
the  last  to  whom  we  should  think  of  recommending  a  trip  to 
flpper  Canada ;  nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  view  such  a  step 
M  either  laudable,  expedient,  or  rational,  except  as  undertaken 
from  a  stern  necessity,  that  does  not  allow  the  party  to  pay  any 
longer  for  the  comforts  of  living  in  the  Old  World. 

To  those  who  are  not  overburthened  with  sensibility,  the  re* 
commendations  of  the  country  are  as  follow.  Imprimis^  the 
climate, 

*  in  the  westerly  parts  of  the  Province  particularly,  is  alike  healthful 
•nd  agreeable.  In  winter,  the  thermoraeter  occasionally  stands  teve« 
ril  decrees  below  zero ;  but  this  intense  cold  seldom  continues  more 
than  three  or  four  days  at  a  time,  and  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  The 
temperature,  during  January  and  February,  may,  in  the  generality 
of  seasons,  average  15**  Fahrenheit.  The  snow  usually  lies  mx  or 
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teveD  weeki,  but  the  time,  of  course,  varies  according  to  Uie  qtiaih 
tity  tliat  fails.  While  it  remains  upon  the  ground,  the  carriage  csIWd, 
aiieigh  or  carriole  (which  is  too  generally  known  to  require  detcrip- 
tion),  is  exclusively  used,  and  forms  a  delight! ul  mode  of  conveyance, 
one  pair  of  horses  being  able  to  draw  several  persons  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  in  the  course  of  a  day,  without  much  fatigue.  Often,  for  soaie 
weeks  in  winter,  the  sky  continues  bright  and  cloudless,  and  though 
the  air  is  intensely  keen,  yet  its  bracing  and  exhilarating  effects  cnaQe 
one  to  bear  the  cold  without  any  inconvenience.  At  these  times  the 
public  roads  are  crowded  with  sleighs  ;  and  the  farmer  conveying  hii 
produce  to  market,  the  wood-cutter  hauling  wood,  the  quack  doctor, 
the  merchant  driving  for  pleasure,  and  the  jogging  traveller,  all  meet 
the  eye  in  varying  succession. 

*  When  the  winter  is  moderate  and  steady,  with  plenty  of  snow,^  it, 
is  the  roost  agreeable  season  iii  the  year ;  however,  it  is  somedmes, 
subject  to  vicissitudes  which  render  it  the  most  unpleasant.  I  lisvc 
seen  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  month  of  February,  the^ 
thorrooroeter  having  stood  at  zero  only  a  few  days  before ;  and  have 
also  known  hail,  rain,  and  snow  occur  successively  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour.  The  chaugesof  temperature  are  sometimes  inconcei?* 
ably  sudden  and  extraordinary  :  but  they  affect  the  Canadians  very 
slightly ;  for  they  are  alw'ays  prepared  for  them,  and  their  constitu¬ 
tions  are  not  so  barometrical  those  of  English  people.  Tlie  winter 
season  is  extremely  healthy,  sickness  of  any  description  being  almost 
unknown  either  among  the  natives  or  foreigners. 

*  Spring  commences  in  March  ;  but  the  early  part  of  this  season  is 
seldom  agreeable,  being  damp,  tempestuous,  and  rainy,  and  occasion* 
ally  very  cold.  The  roads  likewise  become  so  bad,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  go  out  of  doors.  Towards  the  end  of  April  the  ground 
becomes  dry,  vegetation  commences,  and  the  fields  afford  a  little  pas¬ 
ture  to  the  cattle.  In  May  the  earth  is  covered  with  verdure;  and  if 
the  weather  is  genial  and  warm,  the  buds  of  the  trees  expand  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  while  the  forests  exhibit  an  innumerable  variety 
of  hues,  all  resplendently  bright  nnd  exquisitely  pure. 

*  In  June,  the  orchards  are  in  full  blow,  and  a  transparent  atroos* 
phero  and  cloudless  sky  prevail  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of 
sun.  During  July  and  August,  however,  the  heat  becomes 
tense,  that  it  is  .unpleasant  to  leave  the  house,  or  take  the  least  eier* 
ctse ;  and  musquetoes  abound  wherever  there  arc  woods,  wliichpr^.^^. 
a  torment  to  those  who  arc  exposed  to  their  attacks.  The  heat  in 
course  of  the  summer  has  several  times  been  found  to  exceed  ICO* 


Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  but  it  usually  averages  from  82®  to  90®.  ■ 

•  The  autumns  of  Upper  Canada  very  much  resemble  thoig  *y 
Dritain.  October  is  usually  a  delightful  dry  month,  with 
and  clear  frosty  nights.  The  early  part  of  November  is  genefaflfi 
characterixed  by  a  peculiar  state  of  the  weather,  which  the  Canadw 
term  Indian  summer*  The  atmosphere  has  a  haziness  and  smokiaflW 
which  makes  distant  objects  appear  indistinct  and  undefined,  aod^a. 
halo  often  encircles  the  sun.  At  the  same  time,  a  genial  warmtli  pj^*. 
vails,  and  there  is  seldom  any  wind.  The  Indian  summer  issodelighu 
All,  that  one  would  almost  suppose  the’  country  where  it  takes  piscc 
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to  be  transported  for  a  season  to  some  celestial  climci  where  the  cle* 
®ent?  ever  existed  in  harmony  and  acted  in  unison.  It  it  exlremclf 
diiiicalt  to  exjdain  the  caui^e  of  the  regular  occurrence  of  this  kind  of 
westber;  for  scarcely  a  year  passes,  in  the  autumn  of  which  there  are 
oot  some  days  of  Indian  summer.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Tulgaf 
lod  prerailing  notion,  that  the  haziness  of  the  weather  is  produced  by 
the  smoke  which  arises  from  the  burning  of  the  long  grass,  that  covens 
the  immense  prairies  bordering  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  It  is 
true,  that  these  prairies  are  annually  set  on  fire  by  the  Indians:  but 
that  the  conflagration  affects  the  climate  and  atmosphere  of  Canada  Ur 
an  idea  too  absurd  to  require  refutation.  * 

<  The  climate  of  Upper  Canada  has  not  yet  attained  that  salubrity 
snd  purity  which  will  eventually  characterize  it.  Thick  forests  coves 
nine  tenths  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  Province,  and  these,  by  pre- 
renting  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  pro* 
dace  marshes,  swamps,  and  collections  of  water  which,  in  their  turn, 
generate  mists,  chilly  winds,  and  agues.  When  the  woods  are 
cleared  away,  the  air,  although  perhaps  colder,  will  be  even  more  dry 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  lakes  will  then  attract  the  clouds  towards 
their  surface,  and  Upper  Canada  will  seldom  be  exposed  to  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  or  violent  storms  of  snow.*  pp.  228—232. 

From  this  statement,  our  readers  will  perceive,  that  if  the 
climate  does  not  quite  come  up  at  present  to  Mr.  Howison’s 
description,  as  *  alike  healthful  and  agreeable,’  it  will  do  so  by 
and  hy ;  and  if  it  is  not  c^uite  suited  to  an  Englishman’s  *  baro- 

*  metricaT  constitution,  it  agrees  very  well  with  Canadians ! 
We  more  than  suspect,  how'ever,  that  our  Author  is  a  wag.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  climate  is  particularly  healUiy  in  the  western 
parts.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  information  previously 
conveyed  to  us ;  to  wit,  that  the  western  extremity,  having  per* 
manently  a  greater  proportion  of  heat,  is  less  heathy  than  the 
more  eastern  districts  lying  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottowa  rivers,  and  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Ontario.*  That 
part  of  the  Province  does  not  appear  to  have  been  mucli  ex- 
pbred  by  our  Author.  He  gives  his  recommendation  to  the 
tract  extendi^  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Erie.  "Hie  Emigrant,  he  says,  ‘  may  perhaps  be  told, 

*  that  it  lies  too  far  from  a  market ;  but  this  is  quite  a  temporary 

•defect:  . 

Richness  of  soil,  comparative  lightness  of  timber,  tine  water 
tXKimiunicutious,  and  superior  salubrity,  characterize  the  fertile 
^  beautiful  region  specified  by  our  Author.  Manure,  the 
taimers  there  contrive  to  do  without  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
y*ar*  5  hut  gypsum  may  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  quarrying  it,- 
^  by  water-carriage.  Long  Point,  which  is  in  lliis  tract 
country,  is  thus  described. 


*  •  V.  Eclectic  Keview.  Vol.  xv.  p.  4MO.  /  / 
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•  When  1  first  visited  this  part  of  the  Province*  the  sudden  chanM 
which  took  place  in  tlie  aspect  of  nature  seemed  like  magic.  Thei% 
became  light  and  sandy,  the  forests  had  dwindled  away,  and  natur^S 
groves  and  copses  met  the  eye  in  their  stead.  The  fields  were  beauti« 
fully  level,  and  the  uncultivated  lands  had  more  the  appearance  of 
a  pleasure* ground  than  of  a  wilderness.  The  trees  being  small  and 
few  in  numner,  and  distributed  in  beautiful  clumps,  did  not  at  all  tug. 
gett  the  idea  of  a  forest,  but  added  charms  to  the  country  and  variety 
to  the  prospect.  The  day  was  warm  and  bright,  and  autumn  had  u. 
ready  begun  to  dye  the  leaves  w  ith  tints  the  mostglow  ing  and  exquiiits. 
As  1  travelled  onwards,  1  was  at  one  time  encircled  with  lovely  woods,' 
and  refreshed  by  the  fragrance  of  the  wild  Bowers,  which  clusterediri 
profusion  around  the  root  of  almost  every  tree  ;  and  at  another,  at¬ 
tracted  by  level  and  beautifully  cleared  farms,  the  fronts  of  which  wertf 
generally  occupied  by  extensive  orchards. 

‘  Being  fatigued  with  riding,  I  dismounted,  and  seated  myself  It 
the  foot  of  a  large  tree  that  overhung  a  small  stream,  in  which*  little 
trout  sported  incessantly.  Every  breeze  was  loaded  with  vegetable 
fragrance;  but  at  intervals  I  felt  a  most  intoxicating  perfume,  the 
source  of  w  hich  I  w  as  for  some  time  unable  to  discover.  At  last  Iiaw 
two  small  snakes  creep  from  under  a  decayed  tree  that  lay  near  me| 
and  found,  from  the  momentary  increase  of  the  odour,  and  its  dimi¬ 
nution  as  they  retired,  that  it  proceeded  from  them.  These  animali 
(as  I  was  afterwards  informed),  while  basking  in  the  sun,  emit  a  de¬ 
lightful  fragrance ;  but  they  are  destitute  of  this  peculiarity  whea, 
dead.  I  followed  the  snakes  for  a  little  way,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
learned  that  such  animals  had  the  power  of  fascinating  men.  When¬ 
ever  I  advanced  within  a  certain  distance  of  them,  they  tumei 
round  and  coiled  up,  ^ 

•  — and  heavenly  fragrance  filled 
The  circuit  wide.’ 

*  Upper  Canada  is  not  infested  with  any  snakes  of  a  dangerov 
kind,  except  the  rattlesnake,  which,  however,  is  very  rare  intlw 
cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  Garter  snakes  and  black  snakes  ire 
to  be  met  with  every  where,  but  they  seem  quite  harmless. 

*  The  tract  of  country  named  Long  Point  is  not  characterized  bjt 
partial  beauty  or  luxuriance.  Nature  has  been  equally  bountiful  is 
every  part  oi  it,  and  no  one  can  attain  a  correct  idea  of  its  channiiSr 
form  a  just  i  stiniate  of  its  advantages,  unless  he  makes  a-  jounMf. 
through  it.  The  land  is  so  little  overspread  with  timber,  that  if  ibc 
brushwood  is  cleared  away,  it  may  be  cropped  without  cutting  dowBi 
single  tree.  The  soil  is  indeed  inferior,  in  point  of  strength. 
richness,  to  that  in  various  other  places ;  but  these  defects  are  com¬ 
prised  for  by  its  easy  tillage,  and  the  facility  of  clearing  it. 

Pobt  is  abundantly  watered  by  pure,  transparent,  and  never-£lilti9* 
streams;  the  openness  of  the  woods,  and  the  dryness  of  the  la^’ 
render  the  air  mild,  clear,  and  salubrious;  fruit-trees  of  every  luo4^ 
bear  abundantly,  and  soon  arrive  at  maturity ;  the  roads  are 
goad ;  and  Lake  Erie  afibrds  a  convenient  water*commuuication  wili 
tne  other  parts  of  the  province.  Upon  the  whole,  no  other  part  rf 
Upper  Canada  povessesso  many  natural  advantages,  or  is  to  Wii 
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finted  to  the  ideas  and  taste  of  Europeans,  as  Long  Point;  it  being* 
[believe,  one  of  the  most  alluring  and  desirable  spots  that  a  bountiful 
proTidcnce  has  any  where  laid  open  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

'«long  Point  abounds  with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  woods, 
from  their  openness,  are  favourable  to  the  pursuit  of  it.  Partridges 
^)riiig  from  tlie  copses,  and  deer  oOen  bound  across  the  path  of  mm 
vbo  traverses  the  forests.  Immense  flocks  of  the  passenger,  or  wild 
pigeon,  frequent  this  and  the  other  parts  of  Upper  Canada  during 
spring  nnd  autumn ;  and  myriads  of  them  are  killed  by  fire-arms,  or 
caught  in  nets  by  the  inhabitants;  for  they  fly  so  close  and  in  lucli 
Sumbers,  that  twenty  or  thirty  may  sometimes  be  brought  down  at  a 
tingle  shot ;  yet  the  multitudes  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Canada  are 
trifling  indeed  when  compared  with  those  millions  that  visit  the  United 
Static,  where,  according  to  Wilson  the  ornithologist,  they  lometimet 
desolate  and  lay  waste  a  tract  of  country,  forty  or  fifty  miles  long,  and 
five  or  six  broad,  by  making  it  their  breeding  place.  While  in  the 
Sute  of  Ohio,  he  saw  a  Hock  of  these  birds,  which  extended,  he 
judged,  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  continued  to  pass  over  his 
lead  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  a  minute  during  four  hours,  thus 
making  its  whole  length  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles.  Accord* 
lag  to  his  moderate  estimate,  this  Hock  contained  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty  millions,  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 
pigeons — a  number  altogether  inconceivable,  and  almost  beyond  belief, 
were  wc  not  in  possession  of  indisputable  authorities  which  prove  that 
hii  calculation  was  not  exaggerated.’  pp.  153 — 60. 

To  this  encliantiug  ))icture,  it  only  remains  for  ns  to  add, 
Hiatthe  ‘  Canadian  ladies  are  extremely  pretty,’  tKough,  for 
reasons  unknown,  ‘  they  lose  their  teeth  and  good  look*  eight 
*or  ten  years  sooner  than  the  females  of  Europe  — that  it  costs 
vexy  little  to  keep  a  horse  in  Canada,  so  that  even  a  beggar 
mav  be  soon  set  on  horseback  ;  and  adds  Mr.  II.,  ‘  one  may 
‘  ride,  work,  or  drive  him  in  a  gig,  without  having  a  tax- 
‘  gatherer  at  his  elbow  twice  a  year,  as  is  tlie  case  in  Uritain 
as  there  is  little  society,  tlie  number  of  respectable 
people  being  so  small,  ‘  almost  every  person  is  able  to  obtaia 
*  some  notice  and  attention  — that  thqre  are  no  beggars  to  be 
for  of  whom  should  they  beg? — no  poor’s  rates  to  pay  ; 
ttd  lastly,  that  every  man  may  shoot  without  a  licence,  and' 
Blf  and  cook  his  own  venison.  In  short,  it  is  the  very  country 
of  rural  independence.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  ^  ^  * 

TTie  hardships  which  poor  settlers  must  at  first  encounter,  ansi 
WettQies  rather  severe  and  trying  to  their  patience ;  but  if  they  are* 
and  industrious,  they  will  become  tolerably  comfortable,  and 
ohum  a  sort  of  rude  independence, /in  the  course  of  three  or  fouv. 

;  being  then  able  to  raise  enough  of  every  kind  of  produce  fior 
^r  own  consumption,  and  likewise  sufficient  to  purchase  ell 

of  life.  But  were  the  privations  which  emigranU  iiMitei 
^ndsre  on  first  taking  up  lands,  infinitely  greater  tlian  they  reaUy  art,/ 
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1  beliere  few,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  thioML 
would  hesitate  in  preferring  Upper  Canada  to  Great  Britain, 
much  as  mo^t  people  would  rather  purchase  ease  and  abundance  d 
the  expense  of  a  few  years*  hard  labour,  than  remain  exposed  to 

{loverty  and  its  attendant  miseries  during  their  whole  lives,  as  is  thi 
ot  of  the  bulk  of  the  British  peasantry**  p.  257« 

Having  thus  fairly  given  the  pro,  we  must  now  advert  to  the 
con  side  of  the  account.  ‘  To  the  man  of  capital,’  Mr.  Howisoa 
candidly  admits,  ‘  Upper  Canada  offers  few  inducements.* 
The  Province  recj^uires,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  pres^ce 
and  operations  of  capitalists ;  but  public  good  does  not  at  pre¬ 
sent  quite  go  hand  in  hand  there  with  private  advantage.  The 
mercantile  business  is  already  overdone  :  the  merchants  who 
swarm  in  every  part  of  the  Province,  have,  in  a  great  measare, 
^  been  the  means  of  reducing  public  credit  to  its  present  low 
‘  ebb.*  Farming  is  not  profitable,  and  for  this  good  reason  among 
others ;  tliere  is  no  steady  market  for  agricultural  produce. 
This,  our  Author  represents  as  a  temporary  evil ;  but  he  doei 
not  lay  before  us  the  whole  truth.  The  restrictions  laid  by 
Government  on  the  trade  of  our  colonies,  and  the  existing 
corn-laws,  give  to  this  trifling  objection,  the  character  of  a 
more  permanent  evil.*  The  speculatist  in  land,  who  could 
afford  to  derive  no  revenue  from  his  capital  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  might,  Mr.  H.  thinks,  employ  his  money  to  great  ulti¬ 
mate  advantage  in  the  ])urchase  of  large  and  excellent  tracts  in 
Upper  Canada.  But  the  resident  must  not  look  for  profits: 
he  must  be  content  to  live  ‘  not  very  comfortably  at  first,’  in 
the  hope  of  having,  in  a  few  years,  a  good  larder,  and,  by 
means  of  barter,  a  plentiful  supply  of  necessaries ;  till,  it 
length,  ^  if  he  gets  initiated  into  the  system  of  traffic  prcvi- 
‘  lent  in  the  country,*  though  without  a  regular  market  tor  his 
surplus  produce,  he  may  ‘  increase  his  means.’ 

Tlie  want  of  servants  and  labourers  of  all  kinds,  is  another 
objection,  not,  indeed,  peculiar  to  Canada,  but  not  undeserving 
of  mention  in  this  place,  since  it  would  require  the  working 
emigrant  to  depend  for  lal)our  on  his  own  pair  of  hands  ana 
those  of  his  children,  and  lady  and  gentleman  emigrapts  ju^ 
to  wait  on  themselves.  Settlers  have  sometimes  taken  out 
servants  with  them  ;  but  the  women  soon  get  married,  and  t!^ 
men  become  land-holders  ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  their  subordi¬ 
nation.  Schools  must  not  be  looked  for;  Upper  Canada  being 
altogether  deficient  in  the  means  of  liberal  education.  Taxei, 
there  are  none,  or  next  to  none  ;  but,  possibly,  it  may  seem  to 
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gonie  persons  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  taxation,  that  the  retail 
prices  of  all  merchandise  of  British  manufacture,  are*  .in 
Upper  Canada,  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  higher,  On  an 
average,  than  they  are  at  home.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add/  that 
ttiorai  and  religious  advantages  are  out  of  the  question. 

«  A  deliberate  inspection  of  a  new  settlement  cannot  fail  to  sink 
mankind  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  observer,  than,  perhaps,  they 
ever  were  before,  lluiuan  beings  are  there  seen  in  a  state  of  natural 
aod  inexcusable  depravity,  that  cun  neither  be  palliated  nor  accounted 
for  in  any  way,  except  by  referring  its  origin  to  those  evil  propeo* 
Hties  which  appear  to  be  inherent  in  all  men,  and  whic^i  can  be  dq- 
ttroyed  or  counteracted  only  by  the  inBuence  of  reason,  religion,  aod 
education.  The  apologists  of  the  human  race  vainly  tell  us,  that  men 
are  rendered  vicious  by  artificial  means,  and  tliat  they  are  excited  to 
evil  by  those  miseries,  disappointments,  and  oppressions,  which  arc 
inseparable  from  an  advanced  and  cultivated  state  of  society.  If  we 
examine  the  wilds  of  North  America,  we  will  find  men  placed  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  want,  enjoying  unbounded  liberty,  all  equal  in 
power  and  property,  and  independent  of  each  other.  Such  a  com¬ 
bination  of  happy  circumstances  would  seem  well  adapted  to  extin¬ 
guish  and  repress  evil  habits  and  vicious  propensities ;  hut  it  has  no 
efect  of  the  kind  whatever,  for  the  inhaoitants  of  the  bountiful  wil- 
tierness  arc  us  depraved  in  their  morals,  and  as  degraded  in  their 
ideas,  us  the  refuse  population  of  a  large  city.  It  will  be  found,  that 
the  lower  classes  are  never  either  virtuous,  happy,  or  respectable, 
unless  they  live  in  a  state  of  subordination,  and  dc|)cnd  in  some  de¬ 
gree  upon  their  superiors  for  occupation  and  subsistence.*  pp.  175,  6. 

The  sketches  of  manners  will  be  found  by  general  reader.^, 
the  most  amusing  filings  in  the  volume:  the  view  of  society 
which  is  presented  to  us,  is,  however,  any  thing  but  pleasing. 
Coarseness  and  vulgarity,  dirtiness,  profaneness,  and  inelirietyi, 
are  the  prominent  features.  The  late  war  is  represented  hk 
having  greatly  tended  to  aggravate  tliese  vices :  its  effects 
were  in  every  respect  most  injurious  to  the  Colony. 

'  *  First,  it  was  the  means  of  withdrawing  the  minds  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  from  their  usual  pursuits  and  occupations ;  next,  it  extinguished 
that  steadiness  and  spirit  of  industry  which  hod  formerly  charac¬ 
terized  them  ;  and  lastly,  it  created  a  temporary  wealth  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  which  induced  tlic  people  to  be  lavish  in  every  respect,  and 
contract  debts  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  means  of  payment. 

. The  war  has  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  upon  the  morals  of 

,lhc  people,  which,  I  believe,  were  never  verv  unexceplioimhle.  The 
presence  of  a  hostile  army  always  enables  tfiose  who  are  inclined,  to 
commit  excesses  of  every  description  with  impunity ;  and  example  is 
more  than  usually  contagious  under  such  circumstances.  Must  of  the 
American  private  soldiers  were  entirely  destitute  of  moral  principle, 
or  any  sense  of  decency,  and  oflcu  exhibited  a  wanton  and  unblusU- 
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ing  profligacy,  which  in  Europe  would  have  received  chastiteiQa 
from  the  law,  A  good  deal  of  this  was  communicated  to  the  pemantn 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  influence  of  the  infection  is  not  yeiei 
lire^  destroyed.*  pp.  81 — 3. 

VVe  have  already  hinted,  however,  that  Mr.  Howisoo's  ac¬ 
counts  must  be  received  with  some  caution.  Of  his  discrimi¬ 
nation,  our  readers  will  judge  from  his  contrasting  *  the  pea- 

•  santry*  of  Upper  Canada  with  those  of  Britain  or  Franct, 
more  especially  in  respect  of  tlieir  lax  observance  of  the  8%l>- 
bath.  Mr.  Howison,  of  course,  never  was  in  France;  lad, 
from  his  over-strained  statement  of  the  punctuality  of  the 
lower  orders  of  this  country,  in  the  performance  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  duties,  we  should  almost  suspect  that  he  had  never 
been  in  England.  Then,  what  must  we  think  of  his  impar¬ 
tiality,  when,  speaking  of  the  state  of  society  at  New  York,  he 
says  :  *  The  QuarU^rly  Review  is  much  read ;  but  the  Americans 

*  complain,  that  they  are  treated  in  it  with  too  great  severity. 

•  This,  however,  is  only  their  opinion,  which  must  be  iinputtd 

*  to  Juttionalj'eeling  !*  Mr.  H.  may  learn  on  inouiry,  that  the 
mean  and  rancorous  spirit  of  political  jealousy,  whicli  has  been 
suffered  to  vent  itself  in  that  Journal,  is  as  much  deprecated 
on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  it  is  on  the  American :  if  the 
Writer  of  those  articles  is  not  Cobbett,  he  has  taken  lessons  of 
him.  But  something  worse  than  a  want  of  discrimination  or 
of  partiality,  is  betrayed  in  the  charge  brought  against  certain 
Methodists,  who  *  carry  their  religious  mania  to  an  immode- 

*  rate  height,’  at  a  village  called  St.  Catherine’s.  At  some  of 
their  meetings,  Mr.  H.  states,  that  he  has  ‘  teen  degrees  of 

•  naticism  and  extravagance  exhibited  both  by  the  preacben 

•  and  congregation,  which  were  degrading  to  human  nature/ 
He  goes  on  to  say  : 

*  Several  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  place,  like  most  other  people  it 
Upper  Canada,  are  fond  of  dancing  and  playing  at  cards :  but  tbc 
Methodists,  of  course,  condemn  these  amusements,  for  tiicy  made  its 
general  practice,  to  pray  that  those  addicted  to  them  might  be  ooft* 
verted,  and  that  the  Almighty  would  not  let  loose  his  wrath  on  Um 
village  of  St.  Catherine's;  xvhUe  their  own  lives  xccre^  in 
stances,  one  continued  outrage  against  decency,  decorum,  and  virtue* 

p.  IS^ 

We  wish  that  Mr.  H.  had  explained  himself  as  to  what  he 
eaye  he  saw,  that  his  veracity  might  not  seem  to  be  implica^ 
in  what  we  would  fain  set  down  to  the  account  of  his  credalitv. 
We  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  much  of  the  Methodists  ot 
Upper  Canada  ;  hut,  besides  that  the  same  calumnies  have  been 
propagated  respecting  the  Methodists  of  England,  it  so  happen*. 
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that  we  have  on  record  in  our  pages,*  the  testimony  of  a- com¬ 
petent  witness,  which  will  go  some  way  towards  disproving  the 
irhole  of  the  above  allegation.  *  The  fruits  of  tlie  labours  of 

*  the  Methodists,’  says  Mr.  Stuart,  (one  of  his  Majesty’s  dus- 
tires  of  the  Peace  for  the  Western  district,)  '  are  strikuig  in 

•  I’pper  Canada.  1  have  indeed  there,  as  elsewhere,  heard 

•  the  most  absurd  and  dismasting  stories  conceminsi  them ;  but  my 

•  own  observation  is  tliat  on  w’hich  1  judge.  With  resgeOt  to 

•  the  result  of  their  eHbrts,  I  cannot  deny  the  clearest  evidence 

*  of  my  senses.  Where  drunkenness.  Sabbath-breaking,  an^ 

•  profnneness  reigned,  sobriety,  attention  to  the  holy  day,  aiid 

*  seriousness  have  arisen.  They  have  evidently  been,  and  in 

*  very  extensive  degree,  the  ministers  of  God  for  good.* 

The  Author’s  Recollections  of  tlie  United  States  are  by  no 
means  pleasing  recollections.  He  *  entered  America  with  pre- 

*  possessions  somewhat  unfavourable  ;*  and  they  do  not  ap^ar 
to  have  been  mitigated  by  his  passage  through  it.  Some'oi  the 
specimens  of  Yankee  dialogue  are  sufficienlly  dramatic,  tut 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  profane  vulgarisms,  prevents  Our 
transcribing  them.  We  shall  give,  however,  the  following 
tea-table  chat,  wliich  is  said  to  be  verbatim, 

'  1  t  1 t- 

*  “  Take  some  beef,  ’squire — No,  I  guess  not,  I  don’t  feel  much 
like  eating  to  night. — ’Squire,  is  your  cip  out  ? — It  will  be'so  right  oK 
ma’am. — My  tea  is  too  strong. — I  conclude  you’re  nervous,  air.-*-I 
▼ow,  ma’am,  I  can’t  sleep  when  I  take  much  tea. — Indeed  1  like 
tei,  it  makes  me  feel  good. — 1  agree  with  you,  I  never  feel  so  spry 
••  when  Pve  got  a  good  raft  of  lea  aboard  of  me.— I  calculate  Jtipcc 
there  being  some  electricity  in  tea,  it  makes  one  feel  so  srtiart.— 
jwfrom  Canada  lately,  mister?  how  are  politics  there? — Ndthfng 
stirring  in  that  way,  sir. — I  conclude  to  go  there  very  soon,' and  N Ope 
to  see  you  ;  and  if  I  can  rip  out  your  quarters,  PJI  give  you  a 

blow  up — Well  now,  I  shall  feel  pretty  considerably  tickled  to  see 
you.— You  didn’t  stay  long  at  Canandaguia  ?  — No,  I  dined  at  .fuU 
jwtip,  and  went  riglit  off  in  the  stage,  which  carried  me  slick  to  this 
fjlace — I  Fear  that  little  shaver  (child)  is  troubling  on  you,  sir#— 
«ot  at  all,  ma’am,  pretty  considerable  of  a  boy,  1  guess.—  Yes,  tifi 
®*>ly  three  years  old,  and  knows  his  letters. —  He  was  in  tho  aljihs  and 
rMi  last  week.— He  must  be  awfully  smart.’*  *  p.  2^.  ^ 

There  are  a  number  of  good  things  of  this  kiud  in  the  book. 
To  shew  that  tlie  sdme  sort  of  dialect  is  current  in  his  Majeiiiy’s 
Canudiau  donuuioiis,  we  make  ropm  for  one  more  huumrons 
specimen.  The  partie.s  are,  ‘  one  of  the  doctors  of  .the 

*  luent,’  who  enters  with  a  pair  bf  large  saddle-bags,  in  whick 
phials  and  gallipots  are  heard  clattering  against  each  other 
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uiost  atpfuUu;  his  patient,  a  woman  afliicted  with  rheumatism; 
and  her  husoand. 

•  •«  How  d'ye  do,  my  good  lady,  how  d'ye  do?"—”  Oh,  doctor,* 
cried  the  patient,  •*  I  was  wishing  to  see  you — very  bad, — I  don't 
calculate  upon  ever  getting  smart  again." — **  Hoity,  toity,"  retumad 
the  doctor,  ”  you  look  a  thundering  sight  better  than  you  did  yestdr* 
day."— *  Better  !"  exclaimed  the  sick  woman,  ”  no,  doctor,  I  am 
no  better — Im  going  to  die  in  your  hands." — ”  My  dear  good  lady,’* 
cried  the  doctor,  ”  I'll  bet  a  pint  of  spirits  I’ll  raise  you  id  ive  days, 
and  make  you  so  that  you’ll  dance  upon  this  noor.’’-— ”  Oh," 
said  the  woman,  ”  If  I  had  but  the  root  doctor  that  used  to  attend  our 
family  at  Connecticut ;  he  was  a  dreadful  skeelful  man."  Here  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  clufiur, 
credulous  looking  |>er8on.  **  Oood  morning  to  you,  doctor,’*  said  he, 

wbat’s  the  word  ?" — ”  Nothing  new  or  strange,  sir,"  returned  the 
doctor.— ”  Well  now',  doctor,"  continued  the  husband,  ”  how  do  you 
find  that  there  woman  ? — No  better,  1  conclude? — 1  guess  as  how  it 
would  be  os  well  to  let  you  understand  plainly,  that  if  you  can’t  do  her 
never  no  good,  1  wouldn’t  wish  to  be  run  into  no  expenses — pretty  low 
tiroes,  doctor — money’s  out  of  the  question.  Now,  sir,  can  you  raise  tint 
there  woman  ?" — ”  Ves,  my  good  sir,"  cried  the  doctor  confidently, 
”  yes  I  can — I  offered  to  bet  a  pint  with  her  this  moment,  and  1*11 
make  it  a  quart  if  you  please,  my  dear  friend." — ”  But,  doctor,  tre 
you  up  to  the  natur  of  her  ailment  ?"  inquired  the  husband.  "  Oh, 
perfectly,"  said  the  other,  ”  nothing  more  simple  ;  it  arises  entirely 
from  obstruction  and  constitutional  idiosyncrasy,  and  is  seated  under 
the  muscular  fascia.  Some  casual  excitement  has  increased  the  actioa 
of  the  absorbent  vessels  so  much,  that  they  have  drawn  tlic  blood 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  occasioned  the  pain  and  do* 
bility  that  is  now  present." — ”  Well  now,  doctor,"  cried  the  husband, 
**  1  swear  you  talk  like  a  lawyer,  and  I  begin  to  have  hopes  that  you'll 
be  pretty  considerably  apt  to  raise  my  woman."*  The  doctor  now 
opened  Ills  saddle-bags,  and,  having  set  forth  many  small  parcels  and 
dirty  phials  upon  the  table,  began  to  compound  several  recipes  for 
his  patient,  who,  when  she  saw  him  employed  in  this  way,  put  out 
her  head  between  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  and  cried,  ”  Doctor,  don’t 
forget  to  leave  something  for  the  debilitation."  When  he  had  tinisked, 
he  packed  up  his  laboratory,  and  ordered  that  something  ’Jie  had  left 
should  be  infused  in  a  pint  of  whisky,  and  that  a  table-spoonful  of  the 
fluid  should  be  taken  three  times  a  day. — ”  Will  that  raise  me  sHckV* 
said  the  woman,  ”  I  guess  I  had  as  well  take  it  four  times  a  day* 
As  the  doctor  was  mounting  his  horse,  1  heard  the  farmer  ssu 
**  Doctor,,  don’t  be  afeard  about  your  pay.  I’ll  see  you  satisfied; 
money,  you  know’s,  out  of  the  question,  but  I've  plenty  of  good  buck* 
wheat."'  pp*  195—7. 
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j^rt.  Vll.  ^  journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  By  the  late  Thomaa 
Sergeant  of  Murines.  Published  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Author^t 
Orphan  Daughter.  12 mo.  pp.  176'.  Price  5s.  London.  1822. 

A  LTHOUGH  Sergeant  Rees  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
A  rrood  plain  sense,  a  brave  soldier,  and  an  honest  Welchman, 
and  lus  adventures  are  of  a  kind  to  excite  a  lively  interest  in  a 
iire-side  recital,  it  is  very  possible  that  we  might  have  over- 
ItH'ked  this  posthumous  account  of  his  Travels,  had  not  the 
intiiuation  in  the  title-page  attracted  our  attention  to  it,  as  in* 
teuded  to  promote  a  benevolent  purpose.  We  think  that  our 
young  friends  will  derive  a  good  deal  of  entertainment  and 
8ome  instruction  from  the  perusal ;  and  it  may  be  a  good  exer¬ 
cise,  to  try  to  frame  a  map  of  the  honest  Serjeant’s  oriental  pere-* 
grinswtions.  After  various  adventures  at  sea,  which  are  narrated 
with  sea-man-like  simplicity  and  pithiness,  it  was  the  fate  of  our 
Author,  to  be  appended  to  a  military  ofiicer  in  an  expedition 
into  Persia;  the  miseries  attendant  on  which,  though  he  appears 
to  have  borne  them  with  exemplary  patience  and  simmission,  are 
very  feelingly  detailed.-  Our  readers  will  recollect,  in  the 

5letrical  Epistles  from  Florence,’’  the  vivacious  description 
given  by  the  Lady’s  waiting-maid  Jane,  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Simplon,  in  which  she  exposes,  with  homely  simplicity,  the 
sorrows  of  tourists,  more  especially  the  hardships  which  fall 
on  the  servants.  Sergeant  Rees  had  to  encounter  dangers  and 
hardships  of  a  somewhat  more  formidable  character ;  and  his 
journal  will  convey  a  better  idea  than  the  splendid  quartos  of 
gentlemen  adventurers,  what  travelling  in  the  East  for  pleasure 
really  is,  what  sacrifices  it  involves  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
but  still  more  on  that  of  his  man,  and  what  a  mercy  it  is  to 
live  among  Christians,  and  sit  by  one’s  own  fire-side.  The 
follow  ing  is  a  specimen  of  the  adventures  which  befel  the  Au¬ 
thor  on  a  voyage  up  the  Tigris. 

*  Wc  now  proceeded  to  the  Tigris,  and  going  on  shore  the  next 
morning,  as  usual,  wc  saw  a  large  body  of  people  at  a  distance,  but 
coming  towards  us.  So  we  hastened  back  to  the  boat,  and  disguised 
ourselves  in  the  Turkish  dress ;  for  those  wild  Arabs  have  a  great 
iversion  to  the  sight  of  a  hat.  But  they  very  well  knew  that  wc 
vere  Europeans.  Now  in  this  river  there  is  no  tide ;  but  the  water  is 
ilvays  running  downwards,  and  that  and  the  wind  were  both  against 
w  the  remainder  of  our  passage.  We  were  obliged  always  to  have 
nx  men  on  shore,  four  hours  at  a  time,  both  night  and  day.  They 
ycre  So  frightened  at  the  Arabs,  who  tried  to  stop  the  boat,  that  they 
jumped  into  the  water,  and  came  into  her  for  safety.  These  savages 
*ould  gladly  put  a  European  to  death,  so  much  do  they  hate  those  of 
Christian  religion.  They  said,  that  if  we  would  give  them  (as 
tlicir  custom  to  have)  some  pepper  and  a  bag  of  dates,  they  would 
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let  us  pass  unmolested.  The  captain  declared  they  should  hate  do- 
thing.  Then  they  swore  that  they  would  take  our  flesh  as  meat  for 
their  dogs,  and  our  blood  to  wash  their  hands  with.  This  terrified  the 
iuterpreter,  and  the  boat’s  crew  still  more,  when  he  repeated  it  to 
them;  so  that  they  gave  privately,  out  of  their  own  share  of  provitiom, 
a  bag  of  dates.  We  hauled  out  again  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  when 
they  called  out  for  powder  and  flints  ;  but  the  captain  was  still  deter 
mined  that  they  should  not  get  the  better  of  him.  Then  they  began 
to  pelt  large  stones  at  us,  and  pointed  their  spears,  as  if  resolved  on 
our  deaths.  To  escape  from  them,  we  went  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  found  ourselves  worse  off  than  ever ;  for  we  were  now 
nearly  close  to  a  town,  inhabited  by  a  people  quite  as  bad  as  them¬ 
selves.  They  knew'  this,  and  began  to  sing  out  all  at  once ;  when, 
the  people  in  the  town  hearing  them,  came  running  in  crowds.  givinj» 
those  on  shore  scarcely  time  to  reach  the  boat,  w'hich  we  hauled 
again  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  could  not  pull  up,  the  current 
running  down  so  strong.  The  river  was  at  this  part  too  wide  for  the 
stones  to  reach  us ;  but  still  they  kept  throwing  them,  and  spitting, 
and  showing  their  hatred  in  every  way  they  could  do,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  fire.  Had  they  done  so,  the  captain  declared  it  should 
have  been  returned  to  them,  ns  we  bad  more  ammunition  than  they 
could  possibly  have.  I  do  not  think  they  had  any  at  all,  or  they 
would  have  fired  long  before.  In  this  uncomfortable  situation  we 
continued  till  the  sun  was  nearly  setting ;  when  they  all  ran  away, 
that  they  might  go  to  prayers  before  it  was  down,  being  in  such  i 
pretty  state  of  mind  for  devotion. 

*  This  was  a  truly  savage  country,  and  a  sad  way  for  a  true  Welch¬ 
man  to  spend  St.  David’s  day  in,  this  being  the  1st  of  March,  1H15. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  under  all  dangers  and  troubles,  I  never 
forget  this,  the  day  of  the  saint  of  my  own  country;  even  if  1  had 
only  a  glass  of  grog  extraordinary,  being  something  to  mark  it  from 
other  days.  I  was  thinking  of  this,  in  no  very  pleasant  humour, 
when  one  of  the  fellows  again  came  running  down  to  the  boat,  which 
was  close  on  shore,  and  began  abusing  and  spitting  at  me  in  particu¬ 
lar.  iSfo,  fixing  my  bayonet  on  my  musket.  I  jumped  on  shore,  sad 
made  u  charge  towards  him.  Hut  the  Turks,  fearing  that  I  should 
kill  him,  which  would  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  the  rest  upon  us, 
began  to  sing  out  at  such  a  rate,  that  the  captain,  who  was  in  the 
cabin,  ran  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and,  calling  me  back,  wM 
going  to  give  me  a  sharp  reprimand  for  leaving  the  boat  w'iihout  hi* 
leave.  His  aiigCV,  bowt  ver,  was  soon  removed  ;  for  I  told  him  ihit 
no  true  Welchman  could  ever  refuse  a  challenge  made  him  on  St 
David’s  day  ;  ond  to  this  the  captain  seemed  readdy  to  agree.  ' 

•  Now  night  came  on,  and  the  w  ild  beasts  in  the  woods,  on  eack 
side  of  the  river,  began  to  bellow  and  to  roar  so  incessantly,  that 
could  gel  no  sleep.  We  found  it  very  dismal  indeed  ;  and  glad 
enough  we  were  when  day* light  appeared.’  pp.  80 — 3. 

A  little  further  on,  tve  meet  tvith  a  fuller  description  oftb< 
horrors  of  the  ni\rht,  together  with  a  Biblical  illustration  not 
to  be  found  in  Hnriner. 
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I  Now  the  night  came  on  t^o  very  dark,  that  wc  were  obliged  to 
Bjtkf  the  boat  lust  under  tl»e  wood,  by  the  river  side.  I  really  want 
ironlsto  express  what  1  endured  at  that  time,  lying  under  the  wood  in 
the  boat,  and  the  weather  so  intensely  cold.  But  of  that  I  scarcely 
necmed  any  longer  to  be  sensible*,  so  unceasing  and  so  terrible  were 
die  roarings  and  bellow ings  of  the  lionesses  and  their  whelps, 
vith  the  noise  of  other  unknown  animals ;  but  above  all,  the  cries 
of  thejackalls,  (the  most  distressing  of  all  sounds  to  the  human  car,) 
fometimes  like  the  cries  of  a  child,  or  rather  like  a  person  in  the 
greatest  agony.  All  these  dreadful  and  unceasing  sounds,  joined  to 
the  roaring  of  the  storm  through  the  woods,  produced  such  an  effect 
on  my  mind  as  no  language  can  describe. '  I  expected  every  instant 
that  some  wild  beast  would  spring  upon  me,  so  near  did  1  hear  them 
tome.  That  night  in  particular,  I  never  shall  forget,  fori  thought 
I  should  have  lost  my  senses  through  terror. 

*  On  the  following  day  we  went  on  shore,  and  met  no  person ;  but 
found  the  bones  and  feathers  of  some  lar^e  bird,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  devoured  the  night  before.  \Ve  walked  several  miles,  and 
returned  to  the  boat  to  breakfast.  After  that,  the  gentlemen  were 
wondering  what  we  could  get  for  dinner,  as  wc  had  expected  in  our 
walk  to  have  met  with  sonic  one,  of  whom  wc  could  have  bought  a  kid* 
Whilst  they  w'erc  talking  about  it,  a  fish,  of  five  or  six  pounds,  leaped 
out  of  the  water  Into  tlie  boat.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  a  part  of  the 
Apocrypha,  where  it  is  related,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Tobit,  that  he  had  sent  his  son  Tobins,  with  an  angel,  on  a  journey, 
and  they  came  to  the  river  Tigris  and  lodged;  and  when  Tobias  went 
down  to  the  river  to  wash  himself,  there  was  a  fish  leaped  out  at  him, 
and  he  thought  it  would  have  devoured  him.  But  the  angel  told  him 
to  bring  it  up,  and  gave  him  a  strict  charge  to  keep  the  heart,  the 
liver,  and  the  gall ;  but  the  rest  was  dressed  for  their  use.  Now  it  it 
not  impossible  but,  as  this  is  the  same  river,  it  might  be  at  this  very 
tpol  that  the  fish  leaped  out  at  Tobias.  Some  people  would,  perhaps, 
ridicule  such  a  thought;  but  in  such  a  place,  and  with  my  Bible  loc 
my  companion,  it  came  very  naturally  to  me.’  pp.  89*— >91* 

Our  Author’s  acquaintance  with  his  Bible  is  unaffectedly 
displayed  in  various  parts  of  the  volume  :  it  was  his  Traveller’e 
Ouide,  and  he  read  it  by  the  light  of  the  skies  under  which  it 
was  written.  The  interest  he  discovers  in  the  scenes  hallowed 
Scripture  references,  does  credit  to  his  understanding* and 
Pushcart.  For  instance.  » 

^Tlih  place  (Budieer)  is  subject  to  great  shoals  of  locusts.  Where- 
<wr  ilicy  alight,  they  will  not  quit  till  they  have  destroyed  every  part  of 
^Watioii ;  they  will  even  cling  to  clothes  and  furniture,  and  devour 
also.  I  rcmembcrcti  that  they  were  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
P^ucs  of  F.gypt,  when,  in  the  lOih  chapter  of  Exodus,  it  is  said,***  Tbte 
Lord  commanded  Moses  to  stretch  out  his  hand,  so  that  the  east  wind 

rougbt  the  locusts,  and  they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
j  ®  ''as darkened  with  them;  and  they  did  cat  every  herb  of  the, 
and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  ;  and  there  remained  not  any  green. 
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on  the  frees,  nor  prass  nor  herb  on  the  land.*'  Hot  some  of  them 
eaten  in  return  ;  for  tlu?  women  and  children  gather  them  logtihcr  sntf 
when  dried  they  are  usid  as  fcod  :  they  are,  in  that  state,  not  uMikf 
shrimps.  It  is  a  cheap  food,  but  only  used  by  the  poorest  of  the 
On  hearing  this,  it  no  longer  appeared  to  me  strange  that  St.  John,  whrs 
is  the  wilderness,  was  fed  on  locusts  and  wild  honey, 

*  We  sailed  from  Hushecr,  nnd  came  to  the  island  of  Kareck,  where 
the  pilot  lives,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  ships  over  the  bar  atul  up 
the  river  Euphrates.  lie  refused  to  come  on  lK)ard,  unless  we  £rst 
sent  him  two  bags  of  rice,  which  he  said  was  always  the  custom.  IJc 
had  it ;  and  then,  with  one  of  his  sons,  came  to  us.  Wc  steered  for 
the  river,  nnd  after  wc  had  got  over  the  bar  the  next  morning,  we  sailfd 
sixty  miles  up  it ;  and  then  we  came  to  anchor,  on  account  of  the  tide 
running  downwards.  1  bad  often  read  in  the  Bible,  of  the  river  F.u» 
phrates  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  so  far  back  as  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  also  in  the  4(uli  chapter  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  It  was  one  ol 
the  four  rivers  which  watered  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  it  was  narncil 
by  the  Almighty  himself:  although  so  many  centuries  ago,  yet  the  name 
has  never  been  changed.  How  little  did  1  think  I  should  ever  behold 
it!  Now  if  a  plain  man  like  myself,  may  give  an  opinion,  it  is  tbit: 
our  nature  is  stubborn,  and  we  arc  not  inclined  to  believe  that  such  and 
«uch  things  do  really  exist,  unless  they  have  been  seen  by  ourselves,  or 
by  others  who  have  lived  in  the  world  at  the  same  time  with  ourseivd 
So  that  wc  consider  the  places  and  the  things  of  which  wc  read  in  the 
Bible,  like  as  we  would  the  stories  and  fables  which  we  read  when  w« 
were  children  ;  for  it  was  only  of  late  years  that  travellers  ever  Ventured 
into  such  distnnt  countries.  But  here  was  1,  sailing  up  the  river  ho- 
phrates,  wliich,  as  1  said  before,  watered  the  garden  of  Eden,  Herr 
was  I,  looking  round  on  places  which  had  bix.'n  in  times  of  old,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  Scriptures  themselves  were  written  ;  and  I  wished,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  that  every  one  could  see  what  I  saw,  that  they  might  believe  and 
know,  and  confess  the  power  of  the  Almighty.  1  cannot  describe  Ae 
feelings  w  hich  were  thcit  in  my  heart.'  pp.  70 — 3.  ^ 

The  worthy  Sergeant  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  Bagdad, 
where,  on  hearing  music  in  a  large  house,  he  says  he  could  al¬ 
most  have  fancied  it  to  be  Sinbad’s  the  sailor,  while  an  old 
cobler  at  his  work  reminded  him  of  Morgiana  and  the  forty 
thieves.  He  visited  Shiraz  and  Persepolis,  and  was  onlyrprev^- 
ed  by  illness  from  reaching  tlie  ruins  of  Babylon.  His  descrip* 
lions  and  comments  are  often  striking  from  their  ingenuous  si*- 
plicity.  The  reader  will  be  amused  with  his  orthography^ 
proper  names.  A  Persian  gentleman  is  mentioned,  holonv 
Borne  high  station  in  the  court  of  the  prince,  of  the  name  of 
Mr,  Javerdcacon,  from  which  we  can  only  make  out  that  one 
of  his  names  was  Jaffier.  The  tomb  of  Zobeide,  the  favourite 
queen  of  Haroun  el  Raschid,  is,  by  a  yexy  pardonable  blunder, 
transformed  into  the  tomb  of  Zebedee,  Tiie  tomb  of  Mahomet 
is  said  to  be  not  far  from  it ;  but  who  this  Mahomet  was,  ^ 
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litve  not  been  able  to  decipher.  We  are  still  more  at  a  loss  to 
u?ll  what  is  ineiuit  by  tlie  ‘  temple  of  Sion*  on  the  banks  of  the 
linris,  respectins:f  which  a  hoax  appears  to  have  been  most 
unworthily  played  oti  on  the  Sergeant  by  his  Captain,  and  his 
Biblical  learninj^  certainly  failed  him  here.  The  ‘  plain  of 
‘  liashaw'  is  obviously  a  mistake  for  the  tomb  (Mesched)  of 
the  Mother  of  Solomon,  which  the  Author  describes  as  situ¬ 
ated  in  it.  Dalakee  and  Kauzeroon  are  pven  with  sutlicient 
correctness  ;  Diser|::en  is  evidently  Zerojoon  ;  but  Zingzooan, 
Dekzar,  and  some  others,  we  have  been  unable  to  identify. . 

Poor  Hees  left  India,  Dec.  29, 18 IG,  a;id  arrived  in  England  in 
the  following  June^  On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  drill-ser* 
geant ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  exhibit  symptoms 
of  a  decline.  He  obtained  permission  to  try  the  efiect  of  his  na¬ 
tive  air  at  Caermarthen,  w  here  his  pay  was  continued  to  him  for 
a  year;  and  here  he  amused  himself  with  copying  out  his  jour¬ 
nal.  At  length,  his  recovery  being  hopeless,  he  was  dis- 
cliarged ;  and  after  disposing  of  his  shells  and  other  little 
things  collected  in  his  travels,  was  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  parochial  relief.  A  pension  of  101.  a  year  w^as,  however,  ob¬ 
tained  for  him,  on  the  ap|)lication  of  a  benevolent  physician. 
He  lingered  for  more  than  two  years,  enduring  his  sufferings 
and  privations  without  a  murmur,  and  died  in  April,  1820,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year. 

Art.  Vlil.  Farewell  Discourse  to  the  Congregation  and  Parish  of  St, 

Johns^  Glasgow,  Hy  the  Hev.  Edward  Irving,  A.M.  Sometime 

Assistant  to  the  Hcv.  Dr.  Chalmers.  8vo.  pp.  42.  Glasgow,  1822. 

^HIS  is  a  very  singular  production,  and  we  might  seem  to  be 
*  almost  prohibited  from  noticing  it,  by  the  Author’s  decla¬ 
ration,  tliat  it  was  a  ‘  confidential  communication*  of  his  feel¬ 
ings  to  a  people  in  whose  confidence  he  w  as  established,  having 
been  written  to  be  spoken  into  their  ear  alone,  and  being  print¬ 
ed  at  their  desire.  This  circumstance  would  assuredly  have 
deterred  us  from  noticing  it  altogether,  as  it  will  now  induce 
U8  to  waive  any  minute  criticism,  did  not  the  discourse  display, 
^th  all  its  defects  as  a  pulpit  address,  a  warmth  of*  feeling,  a 
boldness  and  originality  of  mind,  which  have  not  a  little  inte* 
rested  us  on  behalf  of  the  hitherto  unknown  Writer.  It  is  al¬ 
together  such  a  sally  of  thought  and  independent  feeling,  as 
could  hardly  have  been  looked  for  from  any  member  of  the 
Scottish  Establishment,  unless  it  were  from  an  assistant  of  Dr. 
Chalmers. 

The  Preacher’s  motto  is  taken  from  2  Cor.  xiii.  11.  **  Fi- 
brethren,  farewell.”  W'e  shall  not  attempt  any  analysis 
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of  the  discourse.  After  an  exordium,  in  which  lie  vuuUcttfs 
his  departure  from  custom  in  the  subject  and  style  of  Uiu  hit 
partin;^  address,  and  casts  himself  on  the  incfulgence  of  Ui 
audience,  the  Preacher  adverts  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  station 
as  ‘  brought  into  the  ministry  of  a  people  accustomed  to  listen 
•  to  the  most  eloquent  of  men and  he  expresses  his  grateful 
acknowledgements  for  the  favour  and  friendship  extended  to 
him.  From  his  personal  feelings,  he  then  makes  a  tranaitioa 
to  the  duty  of  trusting  continually  in  God. 

‘  Therefore,  let  all  the  people  tru^t  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Most 
High.  Fspeeiully,  lei  the  young  men.  in  the  season  of  their  youth, 
when  they  begin  to  venture  upon  life,  inexperienced  and  headjtroug, 
their  path  unknown,  their  name  and  fortune  in  the  hidden  womb’of  the 
future — then,  when  a  thousand  clr)udy  uncertainties  overhang  them, and 
a  thousand  solicitations  perplex  them  in  their  path,  h*l  them  cease  from 
iho  tlutlery  of  the  great,  and  the  cozenage  of  the  wealthy^  and  be  ashamed 
of  sinister  policy,  atid  all  impure  arts  «)f  aggrandisement.  l>'i  them 
stand  by  stern  honesty,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  ihe  Lord,  which  ire 
truth,  industry,  and  religion,  then  shall  their  mountain  stand  strong,  and 
their  horn  be  exalted;  yea,  the  l.ord  shall  make  his  name  glorious  by 
their  exceeding  exaltation.  And  most  especially  let  the  youth  desliiwi 
for  the  holy  ministry  stand  ah»offrom  the  unholy  intluences  under  which 
the  church  hath  fallen ;  from  the  seats  of  power  and  patronage  let  iheo 
slanil  aloof;  from  the  boanU  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue  on  both  sidi*i  of 
the  church  let  them  stand  aloof;  from  gloziug  the  public  car,  and  pamper* 
ing  the  popular  taste  with  unprofitable  though  acceptable  matter,  let  them 
stand  aloof.  And  while  thus  dissevered  from  fawning,  intriguing,  and  pai* 
dering,  lel^  them  draw  near  to  God,  and  drink  inspiration  from  the  milk  of 
his  word ;  and  though  poor  as  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  without  staff, 
without  scrip,  still,  like  the  first  disciples  of  Christ,  let  them  labour  io 
the  ministry  of  the  word  and  in  prayer  with  their  families,  their 
kindred,  their  neighbourhood,  the  poor  who  will  welcome  them,  the 
sick  who  desire  them,  and  the  young  who  need  them — ihcMi,  iheif 
Master  will  find  them  field  enough  of  usefulness,  though  the  cbofcb 
should  deride  such  puritan  youth  ;  and  the  providence  ut  God  willM 
them  in  food  and  raiment,  though  no  palroi/scyc  may  deign  to  look  to 
such  friendless  youth;  and  the  paradise  of  God  will  find  them  an  elcrail 
reward,  though  the  world  should  cast  forth  from  its  fortunate  plattii 
such  heavenly-minded  youth.  Such  a  seed  would  make  the  church  onct 
more  to  be  glorious.  One  such  youth  trained  amidst  nature’s extit' 
mities  and  hope's  obdurate  fastnesses — his  soul  fed  not  on  paM^ 
hopes  nor  favour’s  smiles,  but  upon  the  stern  resolves  and 
ward  enjoyments  of  lui  apostle's  toilsome  caUing— (hat  youth, -'I 
were  worth  a  hundred,  and  a  hundred  such  were  worth  a  host,  to  rckrlM 
and  quicken  lids  our  land — the  land,  iIk?  only  land,  of  a  fret 
churchy  ichkh  neicr  pined  till  she  began  to  be  patronized.* 

There  is  more  than  one  reference  to  the  secularized  and  itlko 
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cHftrnrter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  winch,  '  under  the 
‘  uiisanctioning  coldness  of  the  priesthood,  despair  of  being 

•  ijerviceahle,’  by  the  Preacher’s  confession,  had  '  well  nigh 

•  weaned  him.’  Referring  to  the  satisfaction  he  had  de¬ 
rived  from  his  pastoral  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
l^arisli,  Mr.  Irving  says  : 

•  *  They  who  will  visit  the  poor,  shall  find  the  poor  worthy  to* be 
Tuiitcd.  They  who  will  take  an  interest,  not  as  patrons,  but  as  tellow* 
men,  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  shall  not  only  confer  but  inherit  a 
Uciting  ’Tis  the  tinest  othce  of  religion,  to  visit  the  widows,  and 
the  fatherless,  and  those  who  have  no  helper — so  secret,  so  modest, 
fo  icnder-h edi  ted  ;  most  like  it  is  to  God’s  providence  itself,  so  noise* 
kss,  and  unseen,  and  elFectunl.  Communion  of  this  private  kind  is 
likest  prayer  to  heaven  :  two  spirits  conferring,  the  one  needing,  the 
Ollier  having  to  give  ;  no  third  party  conscious,  the  w*ant  is  made 
known,  the  known  want  is  supplied,  love  and  gratitude  all  the  return. 
There  needs  no  formality  of  speech,  every  word  being  addressed  to  a 
present  feeling;  there  needs  no  parade  of  benevolence,  every  gift 
beinj;  oftcred  to  a  pressing  want.  There  needs  no  society,  no  com¬ 
mittee,  no  subscription-list,  nor  memorial  of  any  kind  to  make  it 
known.  Would  that  in  this  age,  when  our  clergy  and  our  laity  are 
ever  and  anon  assembling  in  public  to  take  measures  for  tlie  moral  and 
religious  w’elfare  of  men,  they  were  found  us  diligently  occupying  this 
more  retired,  more  scriptural,  and  more  natural  region !  Would  they 
were  as  instant  for  the  poor,  the  irreligious,  the  unprotected  of  their 
several  parishes,  and  several  neighbourhoods,  as  tlicy  are  for  the 
tribes  whose  dwellings  arc  remote,  and  wdiose  tongue  is  strange  1 
Then  would  they  find  what  we  have  found,  and  have  oft  averreo  iii 
the  teeth  of  prejudice  and  power,  and  are  proud  now  in  public  to 
aver,  that  the  poor  and  labouring  classes  of  Scotland  are  Scotland’s 
pride  and  glory  still,  as  they  were  wont  to  be  ;  the  class  they  arc,  out 
of  which  have  ^prung  her  noblest  men,  who  have  earned  the  far-famed 
honours  of  her  name  in  all  foreign  parts.  They  stand  as  superior  to 
the  peasantry  of  the  modern  world  for  knowledge,  religion,  and, 
character,  as  in  ancient  times  the  Greeks  did  for  arts,  or  the  Romans 
for  elorious  arms.  The  peasantry  of  the  country  parts,  and  the  uo- 
^^uilerated  Scottish  population  of  her  towns,  are  not  yet  fallen  from' 

I  dit  places  of  their  fathers  ;  and  if  this  mother  church,  which  bat 
I  to  us  in  the  place  of  all  liberal  institutions,  and  to  which  we  ^ 
»rt  indebted,  under  God,  for  almost  every  thing  wc  have  worth  the 
having,  almost  as  much  indebted  as  was  Israel  to  the  law  and  the 
— if  she  would  again  become  the  church  of  the  people,  to  whom, 
^  not  to  rank,  she  is  indebted  for  her  being,  and  would  study  the 
real  interests  of  the  people,  and  gather  them  as  the  great  Head  of 
^  Church  would  have  gathered  the  people  of  Jerus^cm,  even  as  a 
doth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  then  the  national  character, 
thereof  the  root  and  branches  are  still  in  vigour,  would  cover  itself 
its  ancient  fruits  of  peace  and  godliness,  and  overpower  that 
junker  of  disaffection  and  discontent,  whereof,  through  bad  hut- 
some  signs  have  appeared  of  late. 

VoL.XVIll.  N.JS.  2  E 
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*  Neveril) dess,  my  brethren,  though  the  church  may  tecra  to  hive  I 
parted  interests  with  the  people,  let  me  pray  you  to  nourish,  aadaot  I 
to  desert  her.* 

After  endeavouring  to  enforce  this  appeal  on  behalf  of  thr 
Church,  by  recurring  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  her  influeace 
in  her  better  days,  the  Preacher  proceeds : 

*  But  the  people  of  this  parish,  whom  I  now  address,  I  need  not 
court  by  ancient  recollectiotis,  but  by  present  eiijnyBicnts,  to  the  kwe 
and  admiration  of  our  national  church.  Theirs  it  is  not  to  comphuiitf 
glory  departed,  but  to  rejoice  in  glory  returned  to  their  borden. 
Theirs  not  io  lament  over  the  cure  of  their  souls  neglected,  bit  to 
joy  in  the  cure  of  their  souls  watehed  over  with  more  than  primkife 
diligence.  For  it  hath  been  the  lot  of  this  parish,  brethren,  as  you 
.well  do  know,  to  possess  the  voice  of  the  most  eloquent,  andtbe 
assiduities  of  the  most  tender-hearted  of  Scottish  pastors,  who  hatli 
gathered  around  him  u  host  of  the  most  pious  and  devoted  agents, « 
a  college  doubtless  of  tiie  best  men  that  it  hath  been  our  lot  to  find 
around  any  single  cause.  Go  ye  to  the  cathedrals  of  our  sister 
church:  you  shall  find  a  bishop,  a  dean,  store  of  stalled  prcbendi, 
priests,  singers,  ami  ollicers  of  every  name.  '1  heie  sliall  be  all  the  stile 
and  dignity  of  otlice,  and  all  the  formalities  of  the  various  degnes  of  the 
priesthootl ;  mugniticent  fabrics  withal ;  intinitc  collections  of  boob; 
unlimited  convenience  for  every  religious  enterprise,  and  unbooisled 
ioinmnnd  of  all  the  means.  Inquire  what  is  done  hy  these  dignitirifi, 
with  their  splendid  appointments,  l^raycrs  arc  said  each  morning  to 
•oinc  half  doxen  of  attendants.  Anthems  sung  by  trained  singers,  ted 
cathedral  service  performed  each  sabbath  by  welUrobc'd  priests.  Atit 
for  week-day  work,  for  the  feeding  of  the  dock  from  house  to  house,  for 
the  comforting  of  the  poor,  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  for  the  superift- 
tcndcnce  and  teaching  of  the  children;  all  assiduous  nourishment  of  the 
flock  of  Christ,  and  all  apostolical  earnestness  with  the  enemies  of  Cbrbt 
— these  are  no  where  to  be  found.  Come  then  to  •this  parish  ;  yc  sbiU 
find  no  chapter-housi' of  ancient  furnituns  nor  lumber-rooms  of  undur 
turbed  volumes,  no  array  of  priests,  nor  legal  command  over  means  or 
assistance.  One  priest  to  attend  the  cure  of  many  thousands,  with 
what  voluntary  help  he  can  draw  from  the  flock  itself.  Yet  such  is  still 
the  vigour  of  our  religious  institutions,  w  hen  wrought  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ;  and  such  the  willingness  and  practical  wisdom  of  our  pcopk, 
when  properly  calli'd  out,  tlml  our  single  priest  hath  been  surroundsd 
with  pious,  intelligent,  and  industrious  men,  unhired  with  money,  ua* 
paid  with  ofTicial  honour,  deriving  nothing  but  trouble,  and  consuioin| 
nothing  but  their  means,  and  their  niftre  precious  time ;  who  do  • 
Christian  father's  oflicelo  the  children,  a  brother’s  office  to  the  P<^f»  * 
friendly  oflice  unto  all — stirring  and  stimulating  the  lethargic  spirit « 
leligion  ;  forcing  vice  from  its  concealments,  or  overawing  it  with  tbw 
observation;  making  the  Sabbath  orderly  in  the  day  season,  and  in  ipr 
evening  rejoicing  every  street  with  the  voice  of  childicn  hymning 
Maker's  piaisc.  'I  here  is  nut  a  child  who  need  grow  igiiurant  ^ 
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dutiVs  to  God  and  man,  for  spiritual  instruction  coroes  bcsercbiag  to 
every  door.  Thoa’  is  not  a  mislbrtunc  which  may  not  tind  itie  voice  of^a 
comforter,  nor  a  case  of  real  want  which  doth  not  find  a  seasonable  re« 
lief,  nor  a  |>erplexity  which  may  not  be  met  with  religious  counsel. 
These  things  arc  not  to  seek,  they  arc  ready  at  hand,  and  served  not  out 
of  constraint,  but  out  of  a  willing  mind.  And  while  nature's  ailments 
•re  thus  healed  by  ministering  hands,  and  the  poor  of  God's  house  fed 
iu  dine  of  need,  the  spirit  is  not  debased  by  sense  of  dependence,  nor 
hfokeo  by  insolence  of  office.  There  are  no  official  visits  of  inquisition, 
Bor  speeches  of  harsh  authority.  Every  thing  cometh  forth  of  Christian 
willingness,  and  is  tender  as  nature's  feelings,  and  soft  as  the  ndmiiustra- 
don  of  mercy,  which  droppeth  unseen  upon  the  pining  spirit,  like  the 
dew  from  heaven  upon  the  parched  earth.  Such  another  institution  as 
tkb  parish  hath,  for  raising  the  tone  of  virtue  and  religion  among  you,  I 
sm  bold  to  say,  the  church,  perhaps  the  world,  doth  not  contain.' 

pp.  33 — 33. 

This  is  a  glowing  picture,  which  may  be  suspected  of  owing 
gome  of  its  brilliancy  to  the  fervid  Imagination  and  impassioned 
gratitude  of  the  Writer.  But  we  are  far  from  being  disposed 
to  underrate  the  efficiency  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  parochial  labours; 
and  we  cordially  participate  in  Mr.  Irving’s  admiration  of  his 
apostolic  zeal  and  fervid  eloquence.  Unoer  such  men  as  he, 
could  such  men  be  found,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  success 
of  his  system  of  parochial  economy  ;  and  in  such  hands,  even 
the  illegitimate  inffuence  of  an  ecclesiastical  Establishment 
may  be  turned  to  account.  But  the  Preacher  fails  in  shewing 
that  the  labours  of  his  admirable  friend,  supply  any  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  National  Church  ;  upon  which  his  whole  Sermon 
forms  an  emphatic  though  indirect  satire.  How  far  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  from  corresponding  to  the  Church  in  Scotland, 
will  he  evident  on  a  moment's  comparison  of  the  efficient  la¬ 
bourers  within  and  without  the  Establishment  in  that  country. 
Even  in  Glasgow,  where  that  Establishment  has  to  boast  of  its 
most  distinguished  ornament,  there  are  names  which  fairly  rival 
hU.~men  whose  talents,  and  attainments,  and  virtues,  and 
distiuguished  usefulness,  supply  an  argument  and  a  reproach 
agwust  any  Church  or  any  ecclesiastical  system,  which,  if  it 
cinuot  retain  them  within  its  pale,  scruples,  on  that  account»|to 
^ognise  them  as  ministers  and  as  hretnreu  with  a  cordial 
talent  of  Christian  fellowship.  * 
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English  Stories*  Second  Series:  including  the  Period  between 
the  Accession  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  the  Death  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  By  Maria  HacL  Price  Ts.  London.  1820. 

^^HIS  is  not  a  happily  chosen  title  :  it  is  unassuming,  but  not 
suftiriently  descriptive,  or  adapted  to  attract  attention. 
The  vidnmes  in  fact  contain  a  connected  ahridgeuient  of  the 
History  of  England,  from  Alfred  to  Henry  VL,  in  tlie  form, of 
Stories,  enlivened  by  conversation.  The  Stories  are  given,  for 
the  most  part,  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  best  historians ;  the 
dry  outline  being  relieved  by  picturesque  descriptions,  judiciooK 
retlectitins,  and  illustrative  details,  collected  evidently  with 
much  pains  and  research,  and  arranged  with  great  judgement. 
The  authorities  are  specified  at  the  foot  of  the  jvage,  with  a 
precise  reference  to  the  page  of  the  Author.  In  the  former 
volume,  Sharon  Turner,  Henry,  Lyttleton,  Hallam,  Blackstone, 
Prideuux,  and  CJibhon,  have  supplied  the  materials.  Froissart, 
Papin,  lliime,  Ciilpin,  and  Russell,  are  chiefly  followed  iii  the 
second.  A  fund  of  historical  information,  drawn  from  these 
and  other  voluminous  sourct^'s,  is  thus  compressed  into  a  small 
compass,  ‘  separated  from  the  intricacies  of  political  detail, 

‘  and  puiifitd  from  allusions  to  the  gross  and  licentious  man- 
‘  lu  rs  which  prevailed  among  our  ancestors.'  The  volumes  are 
entitled  to  our  most  un(|ualifie(l  praise.  W  e  know'  of  no  work 
on  Faiglish  History,  so  proper  to  oe  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
persons,  or  so  well  adapted  to  render  the  study  of  history  sub¬ 
servient  to  moral  improvement.  The  enlightened  views  of  the 
Author  will  best  be  understood  from  her  own  words. 

‘  Next  to  those  lessons  of  primary  importance  which  Christian 
parents  feel  it  their  duty  to  impart,  and  which  the  examples  afforded 
by  History  are  so  eminently  calculated  to  illustrate,  perhaps  no  object 
more  powerfully  claims  our  attention,  than  to  present  tne  youtbhd 
mind  with  sucli  a  view  of  the  story  of  our  own  country,  as  may  at 
once  strengthen  the  influence  of  moral  and  religious  principle,  wd 
inspire  a  wMrm  and  enlightened  attachment  to  the  English  Constitt- 
tlon.  Would  Britisli  parents  avail  themselves  of  their  countless 
opportunities  for  exciting  and  cherishing  such  feelings,  they  would 
not  only  supply  their  children  with  a  deliglitfiil  exercise  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  with  inexhaustible  materials  of  thought  and  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  but,  under  such  impressions,  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism  woidd 
take  deep  root  in  the  warm  soil  of  domestic  affection,  and  shed  lU 
ennobling,  animating  influence  on  future  generations.  Surely,  • 
moment  like  the  present,  all  who  wish  well  to  our  country,  will  IcaA 
their  children  to  view  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors  with  filial 
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reference,  and  to  protect  them  trom  the  rude  liandt  which,  i^ead  of 
rq)airiDg  the  dilauidations  of  time,  or  completing  the  tower  or  the 
battlement  which  may  have  been  left  unhnithed,  are  seeking  to 
undermine  the  fabric,  and  to  destroy,  not  only  the  labour  of  past 
ages,  but  the  tranquillity  gf  the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future.’ 

A  short  extract  or  two  will  give  our  readers  a  sufficient  idea 
of  the  execution  of  the  work.  Mrs.  Hack’s  style  is  natural  a|id 
unnH’ected,  frequently  spirited,  and  the  dialogue  is  excellently 
conversational. 

The  reign  of  Henry  Plantagenet  affords  occasion  for  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  institutions  of  chivalry;  and  a  passage  is  given  from 
Henry’s  History  of  England,  descriptive  of  tlie  exercise  of  tilt¬ 
ing.  Tlie  conversation  then  proceeds. 

‘  Harry.  Oh,  this  is  delighlful !  1  wish  1  had  been  born  in  the  days 
of  chivalry  I 

‘  Mrs.  H.  Ilalhf T  rejoice,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  live  at  a  time  when 
ihc  feelings  of  honour,  of  justice,  ami  humanity,  which  were  revived  by 
the  spirit  of  chivalry,  have  become  so  general,  that  such  institutions  aie 
no  longer  necessary  to  su|)|H)rt  them.  But*  in  that  period  of  barbarous 
ignorance,  the  liberal  and  generous  sentiments  inspired  by  chivalry,  were 
of  important  service  in  retining  the  manners  of  the  l‘2uro|)i‘an  nations, 
feudal  monarchies  were  loo  frequently  the  scenes  of  war,  rapine,  and 
confusion,  which  exposed  the  weak  and  defenceless  to  continual  injuries. 
The  |x>\ver  of  the  king  was  too  limited  to  prevent  these  evils,  and  public 
justice  was  then  too  weak  to  punish  the  oppressors.  The  most  effectual 
protection  was  often  to  be  found  in  the  valour  and  generosity  of  the 
of  whom  we  have  been  s|K*aking.  Courage,  humanity,  courtesy, 
juviite,  and  honour,  were  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  chivalry.  To 
check  the  insolence  of  oppressors,  to  rescue  the  helpless  from  captivity, 
to  protect  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  those  who  could  not  bear 
I  arms  In  their  own  <!efence,  were  therefore  considered  as  acts  of  the 
gaaiesl  merit,  'fhe  order  of  knighthood  was  generally  conferred  at  the 
.  iltar,  with  the  most  impressive  ceremonies ;  thus  adding  the  motives  of 
Migion  to  the  feelings  of  honour.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  institution 
I  so  exalted  and  so  heroic,  that  it  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  seize  the 
ioBginatiun,  and  influence  the  actions  of  young  men.  It  has  even  been 
I  vierted,  that,  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  those  characters 
1  vbich  have  descended  with  most  honour  to  later  ages,  derived  their 
j  virtues  chiefly  from  this  source. 

*  Lucy.  Mamma,  if  any  body  liad  told  me  beforehand,  that  yoii 
^1(1  have  said  so  much  in  praise  of  a  military  institution,  1  could  not 
Have  believed  it. 

‘  Mrs.  B.  Uemember,  my  love,  that  I  praise  chivalry,  because  it  was 
o!  the  means  by  which  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  European  na- 
I  lions  were  humanized  and  refined.  The  feudal  governments,  under 
'•hich  chivalry  flourished,  were  also  of  a  military  character;  and  from 
ikfir  o|xpres8ivc  exactions,  and  the  encourageraenl  they  afforded  to  (he 
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desolating  practice  of  private  war,  they  were  not  calculated  to  pmmmr 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society.  » 

*  l^ocy.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  private  war,  tnanunt 

*  Mrs.  B.  You  have  seen  that  religion,  in  those  barbarous  ages.'wto 
supposed  to  consist  in  performing  pilgrimagw,  and  making  rich  presents 
the  church,  but  appears  to  have  been  very  little  applicable  to  the  regal*, 
tion  of  the  stormy  passions  of  men.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  aivl 
among  p(*ople  ctlucuied  in  military  habits,  revenge  was  continually  ex- 
citing  them  to  warlike  enterprises.  Kvery  man  who  owned  a  castle  to 
shelter  him  in  case  of  defeat,  and  had  a  sufficient  number  of  depeodents 
to  follow  his  banner,  was  at  liberty  to  wage  war  u|>on  his  neigliboun, 
whenever  he  thought  himself  injured.  This  mode  of  revenging  injunes, 
was  called  private  war,  as  being  carried  on  by  individuals  on  their  own 
account ;  and  such  was  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  exercised,  that  the 
invasion  of  the  most  barbarous  enemy  could  not  be  more  desolating  to 
a  country,  or  more  fatal  to  its  inhabitants. 

‘  Harry.  Well,  mamma,  though  you  praised  chivalry,  I  am  sure 
you  cannot  say  a  word  for  the  feudal  governments  which  suffered  these 
private  wars. 

*  Mrs.  B.  As  your  knowledge  of  history  increases,  my  dear  boy,  you 

will  perceive  how  intimately  good  and  evil  are  blended  in  human  aflairi. 
Notwithstanding  their  great  defects,  the  feudal  institutions  produced 
many  good  consi'quences ;  and  wc  may  now  look  back  upon  them,  is 
part  of  the  means  by  which  Providence  bus  been  carrying  on  the 
work  of  moral  improvement.  They  arose  at  a  period  when  the  luitiois 
of  Europe  were  sunk  into  a  state  of  utter  depravity  :  a  period  disiiV 
guished  by  the  prevalence  of  falseluKxl,  treachery,  and  Ingratitude.  Tlic 
feudal  spirit  then  exerted  a  beneficial  influence.  Violation  of  faith  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  :  and  because  it  would  have  d^ 
stroyed  the  security  of  feudal  tenures,  it  was  severely  and  quickly  avenged, 
and  branded  by  general  infamy.  The  institutions  of  chivalry  still  further 
refined  the  sense  of  honour,  and  polished  the  manners  of  the  higher 
orders.  Thus  was  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 'independence  kept  alite, 
through  a  dark  and  stormy  period,  when  the  power  of  the  crown  might 
have  destroyed  the  rights  of  the  sulyect,  if,  while  the  people  were 
and  disunited,  the  nobility  had  not  been  brave  and  free.'  ‘ 

We  have  read  witii  high  satisfaction  tiie  section  on  the  ' 

‘  reformers/  After  a  notice  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Greathetdi 
Wicliff  is  thus  introduced,  '  ,1 

J1  llr  UlM 

*  At  length  the  rapacity  of  the  court  of  Home  arrived  at  such  a 

that  the  taxes  gathered,  under  various  pretences,  by  its  agents,  excecdok 
by  more  than  two  thirds,  the  revenues  oflhc  king  ;  this  holychtiith» 
long  the  object  of  veneration,  became  wholly  immersed  in  temporii* 
things;  its  mcrceDiry  views  were  evident  from  its  exactions;  aodneriuBS 
men  beg^  to  question  opinions,  which  were  accompanied  by  suck  soaii* 
daloiis  practices, 

*  But  thougi)  suspicion  thus  floated  in  the  minds  of  mon^  Uiey 
not  jet  prepared  to  come  forward  and  present  any  effectual  opposUioo 
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10  liic  errors  and  vices  of  the  church.  It  was  easy  to  point  out  the 
faulu  of  the  existing  religion  ;  but  the  whole  was  not  to  be  rejected 
together;  for  tlie popery  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  the  result  of 
1  gradual  corruption  of  that  divine  religion  which  was  taught  by  the 
Saviour  of  men*  and  attested  by  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
Deity.  The  most  sacred  truths  still  remained  hidden  among  the  ac- 
cuiQulated  rubbish  of  human  invention  ;  but  to  search  for  them>  with 
aoY  probability  of  success,  ret^uired  an  union  of  courage,  firmness, 
judgcaient,  knowledge,  aud  piety,  which  at  tliat  time  was  to  be  found 
oolv  in  John  NViclilf. 

•  •  •  •  •  # 

<  It  appears  to  have  been  early  in  the  year  1379,  that  Wickliff 
set  about  a  great  work,  which  he  had  long  intended  to  perform.  This 
I  was  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  English.  He  had  alwaya 
j  considered  it  as  one  of  the  great  errors  of  popery,  that  the  Bible 
I  should  be  locked  up  from  the  people :  lie  therefore  resolved  to  free 
I  it  from  this  bondage.  But,  before  his  translation  appeared,  he  pub- 
I  lifih^  a  treatise  to  shew  the  necessity  of  enpging  in  it.  He  dcclafed 
j  tbit  the  Bible  contained  the  whole  will  of  the  Deity ;  that  the  law  of 
ij  Chrbt  was  sufficient  to  direct  bis  church ;  and  that  in  the  Scriptures 
j  every  Christian  might  learn  what  would  render  him  occeptaole  to 
j  Cod.  As  to  the  necessity  of  commentators  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  text,  he  said  that  a  good  life  wus  the  best  guide  to  tliis  know- 
j  Wee;  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  “  lie  that  keepeth  righteousneba  hatli 
•  the  true  understanding  of  Holy  Writ.”  It  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  this  sentiment  to  maintain,  as  he  did,  that  ••  No  ^ood  man  could 
I  *•  if  a  heretic!*  Heresy,  according  to  Wicliff,  consisted  in  a  bad 
j  life,  08  well  as  in  false  opinions.’ 

For  the  following  excellent  remarks,  Mrs.  Hack  has  been 
Indebted  to  Mr.  Turner. 

*  At  the  time  of  his  accession,  it  was  universally  believed  that  Henry 
the  Fourth  was,  in  his  heart,  inclined  to  the  opinions  of  tlie  Reform- 
en.  But,  with  him,  the  maxims  of  policy  had  greater  influence  than 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  He  examined  the  state  of  parties  in 
England,  and  found  that  the  ecclesiastical  interest  was  the  best  able 
to  support  his  pretensions :  he,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  attached 
himaelf  to  the  church.  This  was  an  unworthy  sacrifice  of  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  to  ambition.  Henry  gained  his  purpose,  but  his  enjoyuieiit  of 
ife  power  thus  acquired,  w  as  very  short*  The  reign  of  his  son  was 
will  shorter ;  and  misfortune,  deposition,  and  a  violent  death,  were 
the  portion  of  his  ^aiidson,  who  was  also  the  last  of  his  race.  The 
rttribution  is  striking.  By  establishing  his  throne  on  the  basis  of 
etclefiauical  tyranny,  he  made  this  alternative  necessary ;  that  the 
inprovement  of  mankind  should  be  arrested  in  its  course,  or  that  the 
wmtigniy  of  his  house  should  cease.  Happily  for  the  world,  the 
rvil  passions  of  men  arc  so  overruled  as  to  become  the  means  of  pro- 
®oiing  the  designs  of  a  benevolent  I’rovidencc,  but  arc  never  per- 
to  counteract  them.  The  house  ol  Lancaster  disappeared ; 
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aixi  the  Uf formation,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  U  tter  prepared  Iomi. 
ceive  it,  revived  with  irrepressible  power/ 

The  next  Series  is  intended  to  comprise  the  dynasty  of  tht 
Tudors;  ‘  and  should  health  and  leisure  permit  the  Writer  jto 
‘  complete  her  design,  she  will,  in  a  fourth  volume,  attempt  to 
‘  delineate  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  eventful  history 
‘  of  the  Stuarts.’  As  the  complete  work  will  be  much  mote 
likely  to  obtain  geneml  acceptance,  than  detached  portions  of 
Ivnglish  history,  we  earnestly  hope  that  Mrs.  Hack  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  and  enabled  to  bring  out  the  remaining  volumes, 
langard,  as  she  ))roceeds,  though  to  be  followed  witn  cauti^, 
will  be  of  no  small  assistance  to  her.  The  chief  diflicultyin 
delineating  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  will  arise  from  the  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  materials  in  the  shape  of  contemj)orary  memoin 
and  other  original  documents,  and  the  utter  faitlilessness  of  the 
historians.  Kapin  contains  the  best  digest  of  the  materiak 
w  hich  w  ere  accessible  in  his  time.  But  the  Memoirs  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  a  great  ])art  of  the  State  Papers  and  other 
documents  made  use  of  in  the  Memoirs  of  Cromw  ell,  the  Diary 
of  Kvelyn,  and  the  pa]>ers  referred  to  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  throw  quite  a  new  light  on  many  circumstances 
and  characters  of  that  period.  Burnet  and  Neal  are  invaluable; 
but  the  former,  though  his  veracity  is  unimpeachable,  has, 
perhaps  justly,  been  charged  with  a  little  credulity,  and  the 
latter  is  sometimes  warped  by  his  Presbyterian  prejudices. 
Archdeacon  Coxe’s  voluminous  memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Marlborough,  supply  most  valuable  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  line. 
Dr.  M®.  Crie’s  Lives  of  Knox  and  Melville  mav  also  be  con- 
suited  w  ith  the  greatest  advantage  for  tl>e  earlier  periods.  But, 
really,  we  seem  to  be  imposing  on  our  Author  a  most  un¬ 
reasonable  labour,  in  even  hinting  that  she  .should  consult  half 
of  these  authorities.  Mrs.  Hack  is,  however,  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  not  misleading  children,  and  of  the  danger 
of  instilling  into  their  minds  indelible  prejudices  in  the  shape 
of  bistoricai  misinformation.  The  pains  she  has  taken  in  com¬ 
piling  tlicse  volumes,  aflbrd  a  pledge  that,  so  far  ns  she  h®* 
means  o/  access  to  the  requisite  sources,  no  trouble  will  ^ 
spared  to  render  her  w  ork  correct ;  hy  which  means  she  wiH 
lay  both  the  rising  race  and  their  parents  under  no  small  obli¬ 
gation. 

VVe  understand  that  Mrs.  Hack  is  sister  of  Mr.  Benitrd 
Barton. 


Art  X.  Ihe  River  Derwentf  Part  ihe  First;  and  other  Poems.  By 
William  Brunwhite  Clarke,  B.A.  ot' Jesu  College,  Cambridge.  8vo. 
pp.  xvi.  1P2.  London.  182'2. 

yv  K  foresaw  the  mischief  that  was  likely  to  ensue  from 
Mr.  Wordsworth’s  sonnetizing  the  River  Duddon.  If  the 
other  rivers  heard  of  it,  we  had  no  dpubt  they  would  be  ready 
to  burst  their  banks  with  jealousy;  and  every  sedgy  nymph 
would  be  turning  syren.  Thus  we  might  expect  to  find 

— ‘  books  in  the  running  brooks’ 

with  a  vengeance,  and  in  time,  a  wdtole  library  of  rivers.  Mr. 
Clarke  has  been  seduced  by  the  charms  of  \he  Derwent,  to 
enter  the  lists  as  her  nymphship’s  champion.  After  expatiating 
in  prose  on  the  claims  of  his  subject,  he  contrives  to  Keep  up 
hh  breath  through  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  stanzas  of  the. 
kmd  yclept  Spenserian  ;  and  this,  he  tells  us,  is  only  Part  the 
First!  Not  only  so,  but  he  informs  us  of  a  mighty  stir  having 
already  arisen  among  the  other  floods  and  streams.  Thus : 

*  Brook  calls  to  brook  as  down  tlie  hills  they  stray.’  p.  66. 

Again  : 

*  And  Barrow  calls  forth  from  its  cultured  steeps 
To  the  loud  thunder  of  the  hoarse  Lodorc ; 

And  many  a  rill  its  tinkling  current  keeps 
Id  unison  with  his  majestic  roar,— 

Niagara  of  England.*  p.  30. 

And  again,  the  Poet  bids  us  list  to 

*  — —  sounds,  that  the  deep  valleys  tlirill, 

From  brooks  and  floods  that  murmuring  run, 

Calling  each  other  as  theyJhWf 
And  ma^  the  blissful  union 

Which  nature’s  varied  gifts  avoxv*  p.  97. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  decide  whether  this  does  not  look 
vvy  much  like  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  said  brooks  and 
rivers,  or  threatening  signs,  at  least,  of  a  mutinous  rising. 
Now,  it  is  to  put  a  stop,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  this  menacing 
ioundation,  tnat  we  have  thus  promptly  given  information 
igaiust  tlie  iuditer  of  this  volume.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  wish 
to  stop  tire  Author  in  his  course :  we  would  only  seek  to  turn 
the  stream  of  his  composition  into  another  channel ; — not  a 
poeUcal  one,  indeed,  for  we  fear  that  he  must  be  characterized 
M  but  a  water-poet — by  the  way,  the  Water-Poet  was  a  very 
Worthy  fellow — but  into  the  more  legitimate  directiou  of  dry 
prose.' 

VoL.  XVIII.  N.s. 
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If  we  aVc  called  upon  to  give  our  reasons  for  tl* is  judgement, 
we  must  reluctantly  jiroceed  to  the  invidious  speciticution  of 
the  Author's  sundry  otlences  against  taste,  sense,  and  euplumv. 
We  must,  for  instance,  indite  him  on  the  following  ccuint,-^ 
for  uttering  us  poetry  certain  stanzas,  purporting  to  be  about 
the  ahove-menlioued  brooks  and  Hoods. 

‘  There  is  a  voice  which  speaks  from  them 
To  man’s  entranced  and  musing  heart, 

W’hich  worldly  wisdom  may  condemn, 

Though  in  its  words  it  hath  no  part ; 

'J'he  tones  they  speak  are  tones  of  praise — 

— Expressive  praise,  though  feebly  told, — 

IVaise  that  hut  mocks  the  senseless  ways 
By  which  man  doth  his  thoughts  unfold. 

‘  The  untaught  worship  of  the  bird,  x 
Or  wild  bee,  in  his  Immble  flight, 
lly(  jod  from  his  high  throne  is  heard, 

When  man  shall  vanish  from  his  sight ; 

And  this — because  the  songs  they  sing 
'J'he  thanks  sincere  of  nature  toll. 

And  shall  to  him  an  offering  spring 
Accepted  and  acceptable.* 

Putting  aside  the  doths  and  haths  and  false  concord  of  these 
lines,  what  do  they  mean  ?  That  Ciod  is  bettor  pleased  with 
the  sounds  of  the  mountain  stream,  the  singing  of  birds,  and 
the  lium  of  liees,  than  the  praise  of  his  intelligent  creatures. 
I'liis  is  hut  sorry  divinitv. 

To  the  ‘evening  star,*  Mr.  Clarke  singeth  : 

.  ‘  Pale  harbinger  of  silent  night ! 

I  gaze  upon  thy  early  .beam 
All  tremulous  with  silver  light. 

And  in  my  musing  fancy  dream, 

That  thou  art  looking  down  on  me 
With  an  unused  tranquillity.’ 

Here  is  certainly  a  liberty  taken  with  words  tliat  \vc  ^ 
unused  to ; — a  beam  tremulous  with  light,  and  a  poet  gazing 
on  it,  and  dreaming,  with  his  eyes  open,  but  in  his  fancy,  that 
the  star  is  looking  at  him  with  ‘  unused  tranquillity  and  yet 
we  are  told,  it  is  ‘  tremulous,*  as  it  were  at  the  very  sight  of 
him, — knowing,  perhaps,  what  he  was  going  to  sing  about. 

We  have  been  not  a  little  amused  with  the  Author’s  original 
use  of  the  diieresis,  suspended  over  a  single  vowel,  thus: 

‘  They  laid  thee  in  thy  lowly  bed, 

And  o’er  the  dialing  sea, 

Thou,  coffinless,  xvast  lowered 
With  rude  solemnity, 
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l)*Emden’s  French  (hammar. 

And  saint frss  lips,  unused  to  prayer, 

Shed  the  last  words  of  blessing  there  !* 

Several  similar  instances  might  be  given  ;  but  in  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  couplet  it  is  perversely  omitted. 

•  When  the  angel’s  trump  shall  arouse  the  dead, 

And  seas  shall  unbosom  their  bu^ri-cd  /’ 

We  do  not  call  in  question  Mr.  Clarke's  qualifications  as 
bachelor  of  arts,  the  art  of  poetry  being  excepttd. 


Art.  XI.  The  English  Mother's  Catechism  for  her  Children:  contain¬ 
ing  those  Things  most  necessary  to  be  known  at  an  early  Age.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  100  Engravings.  By  the  Ucv,  T.  Clark.  24mo.  pp.  72. 
pd,  sewed;  large  proper.  Is.  6d.  bound.  London.  1822. 

hundred  enj^ravings  for  nine  pence !  This  ingenious 
contriver  of  muitum  in  parvo  deserves  to  obtain  our  recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  irraiseworthy  labours ;  and,  in  truth,  the 
Catechism  does  comprise  a  prodigious  variety  of  useful  lore. 
It  is  quite  a  Lilliputian  cyclopedia ;  and  the  wood-cuts,  which 
to  children  are  a  hieroglyphic  language  more  readily  understood 
than  tlie  type,  are  most  respectable  specimens  of  the  kind. 
They  exhibit  visible  representations  of  rural  processes,  trades, 
fruits,  animals,  insects,  heavenly  bodies,  national  costumes, 
and  skeleton  maps.  Surely  never  were  tlie  tools  of  Education 
brought  to  so  great  a  perfection,  whatever  may  be  the  skill  em¬ 
ployed  in  handling  them. 


Art.  XII.  Principes  de  la  Grammaire  Fran^oiscj  ou  Livre  dc  Conver¬ 
sation  a  rUsage  dc  la  Jcuncssc  Angloisc.  Bar  Mr.  d’Emden.  12ino. 
pp.  13(),  London.  1822. 

^HIS  new  attempt  to  elucidate  the  elements  of  French 
Grammar,  does  not  appear  to  require  elaborate  criticism. 
It  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  judiciously  compiled  ;  and  it  pos- 
•fsses  the  important  requisite  of  brevity.  The  form  of  dialogue 
has  been  adopted,  and  the  whole  series  of  instruction  is  con- 
rc)Td  in  the  French  language ;  a  plan  which*  imposes  some 
additional  trouble  on  the  master,  but  must  be  exceedingly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  pupil. 
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Alt.  Xlll.  Eisau  on  the  Soils  and  Comports  indispensably  necessary 
in  the  Propagation  ami  Culture  of  the  more  rare  and  valuable  orua* 
mental  Trees^  Shrubs ^  Plant s^  and  Flowers^  Hy  Thomas  lliyoes. 
12mo.  pp.  70.  Price  5s.  London.  182J. 

^  ARDEN ING  is  rapidly  rising  to  something  like  the  dignity 
of  a  science.  Instead  of  the  arbitrary  and  empirical  pro¬ 
cesses  of  our  ancestors,  derived,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
flow  ers  and  esculent  vegetables,  chiefly  from  the  Dutch  and  the 
Flemings,  our  Horticulturists  are  now  employed  in  practical 
inquiries  on  a  large  and  expensive  scale  ;  and  the  aid  of  chemi¬ 
cal  examination  is  called  in  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  soils  and 
composts.  To  the  Horticultural  Society,  as  well  as  to  enlight¬ 
ened  and  liberal  individuals,  we  are  indebted  for  these  improve¬ 
ments  ;  and  among  the  more  useful  publications  to  which  these 
eft’orts  have  given  rise,  w  o  are  disposed  to  assign  a  place  to  the 
present  little  work.  It  might  have  been  much  compressed,  and 
some  very  unnecessary^  repetitions  should  have  been  avoided; 
but  notw  ithstanding  these  symptoms  of  inexpertness  in  the  art 
of  getting  up  a  hook,  w  e  have  read  this  little  manual  with  profit 
and  pleasure.  If  some  of  our  dilettanti  gardeners  will  avail 
themselves  of  its  instructions,  they  will  save  themselves  much 
vexation  and  disappointment  in  their  experiments  in  horticulture. 

Art.  XIV.  A  brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  ofThuanus;  with  copious  Notei 
to  the  Dedication  of  his  History  of  France ;  illustrative  of  the 
most  important  Events  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  By  Josiah  11.  Walker. 
12mo.  pp.  256*  Price  4«.  Nottingham.  .1819. 

ITHOUT  containing  much  novelty,  this  is,  on  the  whole, 
^  not  an  uninteresting  book.  Mr.  Walker  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  his  choice  of  a  subject ;  and  though  w  e  cannot  com¬ 
pliment  him  on  either  the  correctness  of  his  style,  or  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  researches, — the  life  of  de  Thou  being  drawn  from 
the  most  common  sources,  and  the  Editor’s  notes  to  the  ede- 
brated  Dedication,  which  loses  much,  by  losing  its  Latinity, 
being  of  rather  a  common-place  quality, — still,  the  volume 
comprises  in  a  small  compass,  much  interesting  infonnation  on 
an  important  subject. 

Repeated  errors  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names  remain 
uncorrected.  The  regicide  Clement  is  called  more  than  once, 
Clerment ;  Fulgentio  is  spelt  Fulgentia  ;  and  the  President  A. 
Mortier,  elsewhere  called  an  Mortier,  is  evidently  taken  for  an 
individual,  w  hereas  it  is  only  a  title  of  office  derived  from  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  cap,  resembling,  we  believe,  an  apotha 
cary’s  mortar.  De  Thou  w  as  president  a  mortier — i.  e.  with 
the  Diortar-shapcd  cap. 
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Art.  XV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

♦  •  Gcntlmifn  find  Publishers  tvho  have  xvorks  in  the  Press^  tvtll  ohiifft 
]he  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sendinz  information 
(post  paid J  of  the  subject y  extent,  and  probable  price  of  suchxoorksf 
they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  publicy  if  con* 
sistent  mth  its  plan. 


Thf  Rev.  T.  II.  Horne  has  in  the 
p(tS5,  a  tbiril  edition  of  his  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledj'C  oi  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  4  vols, 
8to.  rrith  some  corrections  and  addi- 
tk>n».  It  expected  to  be  ready  in  the 
fonrseofthe  present  month.  At  the  same 
published,  a  iimittd  number 
of*  Siipplfineiit  to  the  Second  Kdition; 
cuutaining  (Inside-i  one  new  plate)  the 
most  material  additions,  which  chiefly 
(on^st  of  illustrations  of  Sacred  Writ, 
deiived  from  expulsive  books  of  Travels 
inlbrKast,  published  within  the  last 
trn  months.  These  additions  will  be  so 
printed  as  to  he  inserted  in  the  volumes 
to  which  they  belong,  without  injury  to 
the  binding. 

Dr.  Carey  has  in  the  press,  a  small 
nfst  ciliihm  of  Statius,  in  addition  to 
the  forty  live  volumes  of  the  RegenCs 
Pocket  Classics,  alre.ady  published. 

Translation  of  Legendre’s  Elements 
of  Geometry.— A  translation  of  this 
classical  and  popular  w  ork  on  Geometry, 
which  hivs  gone  through  so  many  erlitions 
in  France,  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will 
be  published  in  a  short  time.  The  work 
is  edited  hy  Dr.  Brewster,  and  under  the 
isnction  of  M,  Le  Chevalier  Legendre, 
who  has  communicated  several  impor- 
tiui  additions  to  the  Editor.  As  all  the 
diagrams  are  engraven  on  Wiiod,  so  as 
to  accompany  the  propositions,  this 
edition  Will  |x)ssess  a  very  great  su|>eri- 
orily  over  the  original  work,  where  they 
are  given  in  copper-plates  at  the  end  of 
the  book. 

Mr,  Elmes’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Sir  Cluistopher  Wren  arc  in 
gretjt  forwardness,  and  will  appear  early 
IB  the  ensuing  winter. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  in  1  vol. 
Umo.  With  wood'Cuts,  &c.  a  concise 
System  of  Mensuration;  containing 
Algebra,  Practical  Qeonietiy,  Trigo- 
•oiottry,  the  Mensuration  of  Surfaces 
*od  Solids,  I^nd-Sufveying,  Gauging, 
with  proper  Tables,  adapted  to  the 
of  schools.  By  Alexander  Ingram, 
Mathematician,  Leitb. 


Shortly  will  he  published,  in  2  voU. 
8vo.  (price  2ls.y  Lectures  on  Genesis: 
or  plain  historical  Sermons  on  ihe  lead¬ 
ing  cbarncters,  and  most  important 
events  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Oeiicsia. 
By  James  Budge,  D.D.  F.K.S. 

Mr.  Bowring  intends  shortly  to  pub¬ 
lish,  a  second  voUioio  of  Specimens  of 
the  Russian  Poets. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month 
will  be  published,  in  a  small  8vo  volume, 
T'he  Cento,**  a  volume  of  Prose  Se¬ 
lections  from  the  most  approved  works 
of  Lixing  Authors. 

Pre|»aring  for  publication,  in  8vo. 
Fifty  Lithographic  Prints,  illu.'.tralive  of 
a  Tour  in  France,  Switzerland,  anJ 
Italy  in  IB  19*21,  from  original  draw¬ 
ings.  By  Marianne  Colston. 

A  new  edition  of  Uythner’a  Lyra 
Prophetica,  is  printing  at  tiie  Glasgow 
University  Press,  and  will  be  published 
ill  November,  in  one  handsome  octavo 
volume. 

Joseph  Swan,  Esq.  is  printing  in  an 
octavo  volume,  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Action  of  Mercury  on  the  Uving  Body. 

Dr.  John  Baron  will  soon  publish.  Il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  Inquiry  respecting  Tu¬ 
berculous  Diseases,  with  coloured  en¬ 
gravings. 

Mr.  Henry  Mayo,  surgeon  and  lec¬ 
turer  on  anatomy,  has  in  the  prows. 
Anatomical  and  Physiological  Com¬ 
mentaries. 

Mr.  W.  Wallace,  lecturer  on  anatomy 
and  surgery,  is  printing  a  System  of 
General  Anatomy,  in  an  8vo.  volume. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart  has  in  the  prrsa, 
in  a  small  quarto  volume.  Sixty  Ancient 
Ballads,  translated  from  the  Spanish, 
with  notes  and  illustrations. 

The  Rev.  T.  R.  England,  of  Cork, 
is  printing  in  an  octavo  volume,  a  Life 
of  the  Rcr.  Arthur  O’Leary  ;  including 
many  unpublished  documents  relative  to 
the  Irish  Catholics. 

Mr.  T.  Maule  will  poblish  in  the 
course  of  this  month,  an  Analytical 
Catalogue  of  Booka  on  Heraldrjri  Oent- 
alcgy,  fcc.  in  an  octavo  volume,  under 
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thr  title  of  nlhliothtca  HrraKUca  Mnjj- 
it«  Brilaniiw’*^* 

Ready  for  publication.  No.  I.  (to  be 
continued  inonUily)  of  the  Portfolio,  n 
collection  of  eiigraviuga  from  anii- 
qoarian,  architedura!,  and  topographi¬ 
cal  »nbject!»,  curious  work*  of  art,  &c. 
Ac.,  with  dwcriptions.  Intended  to  form 
n  cabinet  of  cngravinas  of  the  woiks  of 
art  and  antiquity  scattered  throughout 
Great  nritain,  interspcrserl  with  views 
of  seats  distinguished  by  architectural 
beauty.  No.  I.  will  contain  interior 
views  of  Fonthill  Abbey. 

A  work  entitled  Royal  Naval  Biogra¬ 
phy,  to  consist  of  Genealogical,  Biogra¬ 
phical,  and  Historical  Memoirs  of  all 
the  Flag-Officers,  Captains,  and  Com¬ 
manders  of  his  Majesty’s  Fleet  now  liv¬ 
ing,  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  to  be 
publishiHl  by  subscription.  The  first  part 
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•  lOGtAPHY. 

The  Life  of  William  Penn,  abridged 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  young  fier- 
sons.  By  Mary  Hughes  (lute  Robson), 
foolscap  8vo.  with  portrait,  4s.  6d. 

CLASSICAL  literature. 

The  First  Five  Books  of  Livy’s  His¬ 
tory,  with  F.nglish  Notes,  critical  and 
cxplanutoiy,  on  the  various  readings. 
By  John  Hunter,  LT..I).  Prof,  of  Hu¬ 
manity  in  the  ITniveisity  of  St.  Andrew. 
P2ino.  ba.  bound. 

FINE  ARt-S. 

Views  on  the  Thames  ;  engraved  by 
W.  B.  Cooke,  and  O.  Cooke,  from 
tlrawiMgs  by  Dewint,  G.  Barret,  S. 
Owen,  B.  H.  Kciimgle,  A.  H.  A.  L. 
Cleiinel,  Ate.  Containing  '76  highly 
tinished  limr  engravings.  With  an  8vo. 
volume  of  descriptions,  half-bound, 
royal  4to.  8l.  h.alf-bound.  Proofs,  I  ni¬ 
pt  rial  4to.  Ul. — India  pajicr  proofs, 
161. 

CtOLOCY. 

An  Introtluclion  to  the  Study  of  Fos- 
>11  Organic  Remains,  espeeially  of  those 
found  in  the  British  Strata:  intended  to 
aid  the  Student  in  his  ICnqiiiries  respect¬ 
ing  the  Nature  of  Fossils,  and  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  formation  of  the  earth. 


recently  PublUhed, 

of  this  work,  containing  Memoirs  o( 
llu*  Flag-Othcers,  Snp<  raiinuated  Urar- 
Admirals,  and  Retin-d  Captains,  ii  re^dv 
for  the  press,  and  will  be  printed  ssio^ 
as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscription, 
have  been  obtained  to  cover  the  exp« 
of  publication.  Memoirs  of  the  Pun. 
Captains  and  Commanders  will  si^dify 
follow.  Price  of  the  fii»t  part  not  i 
exceed  one  guinea. 

In  the  press,  and  to  appear  in  a  few 
days,  a  second  and  much  improved 
edition  of  Mr.  Robert  Steven’s  Remarb 
on  the  Present  Slate  of  Ireland;  with 
an  Appendix  of  new  matter,  containim 
a  brief  outline  of  the  System  of  Educa¬ 
tion  pursued  in  the  schools  of  tlie  Loo- 
don  Hibernian  Society.  This  editiua 
will  he  printed  in  a  neat  but  cheap  form 
to  encourage  the  frirmds  of  Ireland  to 
distribute  H  gratuitously. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

By  James  Parkinson.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  aud  Meiubti 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Uw 
Wernerian  Society  of  Kdinburgh,aijdo( 
the  Caesarean  Society  of  Mosc*ow,  post 
8  VO.  12s. 

Geological  Essays,  comprising  a  vuw 
of  the  Order  of  the  Strata,  the  Coal¬ 
fields,  and  Minerals  of  the  District  of 
the  River  Avon ;  an  Introduction  coa- 
cerning  primitive  and  the  dood-wasbed 
earth  ;  refutation  of  errors ;  with  uot« 
from  the  best  authors.  By  Joseph  Sut¬ 
cliffe,  A.  M.  Author  of  a  Orainiuar  af 
the  KnglHih  I.auguage.  8vo.  4s. 

Memoirs  of  the  W'eriieriaii  Natural 
History  Society.  Vol.  IV.  part  I.JO 
ciigravingt.  lOs.  6d. 

IirSTORY  . 

An  Historical  Review’  of  the  Spanish 
Revolution  ;  incinding  some  aeeoontof 
Religion,  Mamierr,  and  Literature  in 
Spain.  By  Edward  Blaqiiiere,  Ksq. 
Author  of  Letters  from  the  Mediterrt- 
iiean,  2cc.  Svo.  18s. 

IIOr.TICULTDRE. 

The  diffiTent  niuilcsof  cultivating Uk 
Pine  Apple,  from  its  first  introduction 
into  Europe,  to  the  late  iinprovemeutsof 
T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  By  a  Member  of  ^ 
Horticultural  Society.  With  *34  wgou 
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rn'ravings.  r\hihilin>:  the  b<»^t  plans  of 
jnni  Pits,  8vo.  9s. 

Itcrtus  At»j;!icus;  or,  the  Mo«f<’rn 
l.'n;!  «ili  (lartini ;  containiiij^  a  familiar 
tle>»Tiptioii  of  all  the  Plants  which  are 
luliivatcdin  the  cliinnteof  Great  Britain, 
rither  tor  nst*  or  ornament,  and  of  a  se« 
leiiion  from  the  eslablishetl  favoMriles  of 
tlK’ St«)ve  and  Green-house;  arranjced 
jrroidina  to  the  System  of  I.inncus,wiih 
rrmarls  on  the  pro|>ertics  of  the  more 
Tstuable  species.  By  the  Author  of  the 
British  Botanist.  2  vols.  P2mo.  168. 

MECHANICS. 

A  System  of  Mechanics,  for  the  use  of 
t lie  Students  in  the  University  of  Dub¬ 
lin.  IWthe  Kev.  J.  Koraney  Robinson, 
K.T.  C.'  D.  M.  R.  1.  A.  8vo.  I3s. 

The  Klementsof  the  Theory  of  Cen- 
tml  Forces,  designed  for  the  us<*  of  the 
.Students  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Bvthe  Rev.  Dionysius  I.ardner,  A.  M. 
lie.  1).  M.  R.  I.  A.  8vo.  8s. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Utility  of  Sanfrui- 
suction  or  Leech -bleeding :  including 
ihr  opinions  of  eminent  practitioneiji, 
anrifiit  and  modern,  with  instructions 
f«ir  the  process  of  l.eeching,  &c.  By 
Rm  Price,  M.  D.  Surgeon.  12ino. 
3s.  6d. 

Svnopsis  Noaolocii'ie  Methodicae,  ex- 
hiliens  systema  nnsologicuin,  auctore 
(fulielmo  Cullen,  M.  D.  Kditio  altera. 
3‘imo.  *is. 

Popular  Directions,  collecteil  from 
experience,  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  head-aches,  cobis,  and  indige.stion, 
vith  medical  prescriptions  and  cases,  in- 
ter'persed  with  the  most  useful  remarks 
on  those  subjects  in  the  works  of  Ab«  r- 
•'•'thy,  ll.iinilton,  Coopir,  Wilson,  ninl 
Phillip.  By  an  exiHrienced  Merlical 
Pnetitioner,  18mo.  ‘is.  (id. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Anatomy  for 
the  u>e  of  Students  engaged  in  dis- 
avtious,  with  considerable  additions 
*nd  improvements.  By  Edward  Slan- 
J«yi  Assistant  Surgeon  and  Demon¬ 
strator  of  Anatomy  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
U'«pital,  l^mo. 

Tlie  S«  ats  and  Causes  of  Diseases,  in- 
▼^tigaUd  by  Anatomy  ;  containing  a 
fyvai  variety  of  dissections,  accoinpa- 
aird  witj,  remarks.  By  John  Bapliot 
Chief  PrcfcHsor  of  Anatomy, 
and  Pivnideiit  of  the  University  of  Padua. 
Ahridgi'd  and  elucidated  witli  copious 
u>tcs,  by  Wilham  Cooke,  Member  ufthe 


Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London, and 
one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Hunterian 
Society.  2  vols.  thick  8vo.  ll.  11s.  84. 

MHCELLANBOUS. 

A  Respectful  Letter  to  the  Karl  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  K.G.  Fiist  Ixrrd  of  His  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  dec.  Itc.  Icc.  Occasioned  by 
the  Speech  imputed  to  his  Lordship  at 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  Bible  Society  Meet¬ 
ing,  October,  17,  1821.  By  the  Rev. 

11.  H.  Norris,- M.  A.  Per|)elual  Curate 
of  St.  John’s  Ciiapcl,  Hackney,  Preben- 
d.iry  of  LlandatP,  and  Cbaidain  to  the 
Karl  of  Shaftesbury.  8vo.  7s, 

Instructions  for  Civil  and  Military 
Surveyors  in  Topographical  Plan  Draw¬ 
ing  ;  funning  a  guide,  to  the  just  concep¬ 
tion  and  atxuraie  representation  of  the 
suiface  of  the  earth,  in  maps  and  plans. 
Founded  ujwm  the  system  of  John  George 
Lelimami,  late  Major  in  the  Saxon  in¬ 
fantry,  on  the  staff  of  the  King  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  and  Director  of  the  Depot  for  mi¬ 
litary  maps  and  plans.  By  William 
Siirorn,  Lieut,  h.  p.  9th  iiifaiitry.  With 
illustrative  plates,  obluiig  -Ito,  11.  lOs.— • 
India  p.xper  11.  I5s. 

The  Christian  Indian  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica:  a  narrative  of  facts.  6d. 

The  Steam  Boat.  By  the  Author  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Parish.  12mo.  78. 

Confessioits  of  an  English  Opium* 
cater.  12nio.  bs. 

The  Praclic.d  Confectioner,  em¬ 
bracing  the  whole  system  of  pastry  and 
confectionery.  By  James  Cox,  Con¬ 
fectioner,  Clifton.  I2mo.  8s. 

POETRY. 

Cnmnor ;  or,  (ho  Bugle  Horn,  a 
Tragedy;  with  other  dramatic  Dia- 
logne^,  and  iniscellnaemis  Poems.  By 
Klijah  B.trwell  Impey.  12mo.  8s. 

A^aph  ;  or,  the  tlerrnhntters :  being 
a  rlivtliinical  sketch  of  the  principal 
events  and  inoit  remarkable  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  motlern  history  of  the 
chnrcli  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  com¬ 
monly  called  Moravians;  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  supposed  conversations  bc- 
twetm  H  modern  unbeliever  and  some 
members  of  the  celebraltNl  Moravian 
settlement  at  Zeist,  near  Utrecht.  In¬ 
tended  chiefly  for  young  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  that  Church.  By  One  of 
iU  Members.  l  2nio.  3s.  tkl. 

I'ULITICAL. 

Tlnmghts  on  the  Grtuk  Revotiilion. 
By  Chat  ks  Brmsley  Sheridan.  8vo.  3s. 
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A  Letlfr  to  tlx;  (Uri  of  Liverpool  on 
the  »ubjtct  of  the  Greeks.  By  Thomasi 
L(»r<l  Kr^kine.  bvo.  Ss. 

A  CompeiiJiiim  of  Finance:  con- 
taiiiiiig  an  account  of  the  origin  ami 
pres'-nt  slate  of  the  public  debts,  re¬ 
venue,  expenditure,  national  banks, 
and  currencies ;  anthc'nticated  by  of- 
ticial  doraments.  By  Bernard  Cuhen. 
royal  8to.  II.  7s. 

TIIEOI-OCY. 

A  Selection  of  Hymns,  compiled  and 
ori](inal,  inlewlcd  as  a  supplement  to 
the  B»alnis  and  flyiims  ot  Dr.  Watts, 
&c.  Aiiungfd  according  to  the  Books, 
and  adapted  to  nearly  one  thousand 
texts  of  Scripture.  By  K.  Parsons,  T. 
Scales,  ami  R.  W.  Hamilton  of  Let^s. 
18mo.  common  paper,  3s.  line  paper, 
4s.  * 

Thomas  Johnson’s  further  Rcason.s 
for  Dissenting  from  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land.  In  two  dialogues  with  Mr.  Sikes, 
and  John  Twilight.  4d.  or  28s.  per  100. 

On  the  Best  Methods  of  promoting 
au  Klfectivc  Union  among  congrega¬ 
tional  Churches,  without  infringing  on 
their  independence :  a  discourse  preach¬ 
ed  before  a  monthly  Association  of 
Ministers  and  Churches,  on  Septi  iiiher 
.‘>th,  1822.  By  John  Morison,  Mini.ster 
of  1'rcvor  Chapel,  Brompton.  8vo. 
Is.  6*1. 

'Fhe  Root  of  all  Kvil :  a  Sermon  on 
CoTctoiisncss,  delifcred  before  the  Pim¬ 
lico,  Chelsea,  and  Brompton  Associa¬ 
tion.  By  R.  H.  Shepherd,  Minister  of 
Raneingh  Chapel.  8vo.  Is, 

'I'hc  DilRculties  and  Encouragements 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  Ministry.  A 
Sermon  preached  in  the  Meeting  House, 
New  Broad  street,  on  Wednesday,  June 
26,  1822,  belore  the  Friends  and  Sup- 
)H>rters  of  Homerton  College.  By  J. 
B.  Inncs.  To  which  is  added,  an  .46* 


dresa.  delivered  on  the  followiag  day 
on  occasion  of  laying  the  First  Stone  ^ 
the  New  Building.  By  Robert  Wintn 
D.D.  Printed  at  the  request  of  tk« 
Students  and  the  Society,  with  a  Front 
View  of  the  Building.  8vo.  2s. 

Fraternal  Advice,  addressed  to  tk« 
Rev.  John  Pearce,  of  Wrexham,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  Ordination  over  tbe 
Presbyti-rian  Church  in  that  place,  oa 
the  23rd  of  January,  1822.  By  kii 
Brother,  the  Kev.  James  Brighlvell 
IV.’irce,  Pastor  of  the  Indepeodeat 
Church  at  Clavering,  E^sex.  8vo.  Is. 

Plain  Dialogues,  desigiml  to  rel'iere 
from  various  di(Bcultit:ii  connected  «ith 
the  doctrines  (»f  Predestinatioo,  Spi> 
ritual  InabilitVt  Christian  Perseverance, 
and  the  relation  of  tbe  .Moral  Law  to 
the  Believer,  and  to  correct  some  no- 
ST'riptural  representations  of  ibosa  tab- 
■jects.  Second  edition,  much  improved. 
By  J.  Shovelicr  of  Melksham.  )2ma. 
Is. 

The  Character  and  Honour  of  tke 
approved  Minister:  a  Sermon  on  the 
Death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Newton.  By 
Robert  Winter,  D.D.  With  an  Addrew 
at  the  Grave.  By  the  Rev.  \V.  Wal* 
ford.  8vo.  Is.  f>d. 

Select  Passages  from  the  Bikla, 
arrange  d  under  distinct  heads,  for  the 
nsu  of  schools  and  families.  By 
Alexander  Adam,  Teacher,  Edinburgh. 
12mo.  4s.  6d.  bound. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Greenland, 
in  the  year  1821.  By  George  Manky, 
Esq.  Ill.ustrated  by  numerous  pi »tovn®d 
wood-outs,  from  drawings  made  on  lb« 
spot.  4to.  1 1.  I  Is.  6d . 

A  .Unirnal  of  Voyajes  and  Travel*. 
r,y  the  late  'I’huinas  Ret^s,  Sergeant  o* 
Marines.  Published  for  the  btM»edt  nf 
the  Author’s  orphan  daughter,  Wmo-J** 


